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On the Virginia High School List 


OUR LANGUAGE--GRAMMAR 


By CHARLES ALPHONSO SMITH. Ph. D., 


Edgar Allen Poe Professor of English, University of Virginia and Roosevelt Professor, University of Berlin 1910-11, 





It gives me very sincere pleasure to bear hearty 
testimony to the efficiency and teachableness and 
attractiveness of this book (Grammar) as a text- 
book for the rational study of the lan- 
guage. I have seen nothing better in the twenty 
years that I have given thought to school and col- 
lege text-books. I believe that the ay a the 
rational study of the English language is a good 
thing, just as I believe the revolt against the study 
of grammar was a good thing twenty years ago. 
That revolt has made possible such a splendid book 
as Professor Smith's. I wish for it great success. 
—Dr. Epwin A. ALDERMAN, President University 


of Virginia. 


IT am delighted with OUR LANGUAGE—GRAM- 
MAR.—CLARA MENDENHALL, Teachers’ Training 
School, Wilmington, Del. 


OUR LANGUAGE—GRAMMAR has been used 
in one grade of our schools for the past session of 
nine months. The results obtained from the use 
of this book are more satisfactory to me than those 
obtained from the use of any other text on gram- 
mar. The pupils like the book. It goes directly to 
the heart of the subject, is free from doubtful po- 
sitions on insignificant questions, has clear and ac- 
curate definitions. contains an excellent collection 
of sentences for illustrations, and is written by a 
master of the English language-—THomas RF. 
WALKeEn, Superintendent City Schools, Wylam, Ala. 


OUR LANGUAGE—GRAMMAR is the very best 
English grammar I have ever seen.—Pror. H. K. 
STRICKLAND, Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge, La. 


“T find on every page (Grammar) convincing evi- 


dence— 
“1. That the author wnderstands not only pres- 
ent-day conditions in the English Language, but 


also the historical development of the language 
which has resulted in those conditions; and 

“9 That he has succeeded in presenting a diffi- 
cult subject In a very original and interesting way. 
making it, at the same time, thoroughly practical 


and teachable. 

“These two considerations raise the book, in my 
opinion. above all others in its fleld as a text- 
book of formal English Grammar for the schools” 
—Dr. THomas P. Harrison, Chatr of English, 


Davidson College, N. C. 


OUR LANGUAGE 


ee, Ee ee a 
ee enn pegnatony. Se coven, lap 
judgment, has ed as completely as can 


Fhe energy of interest. I 

e energy oO terest, appears to me, operates 
so spontaneously, the lessons approacn so closely 
the “life” of the pupil, that the work of the teacher 
becomes rather directive than mandatory.—E. L. 
Kcorr, Professor im the Louisiana Btate Univeral, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


I consider OUR LANGUAGE—GRAMMAR one 
of the best grammars for seventh and eighth years’ 
work that I have ever seen.—B. Frank Perry, 8t- 
perintendent of Schools, Lacon, Ill. 

~ 

OUR LANGUAGE has been constructed on the 
principle that the purpose in teaching grammar cor- 
rectly is to give the child power to write and speak 
his own language correctly, not to analyze and 
parse it. Every effort has been made to render 
the lessons interesting, and the result has been 
very successful. The necessary explanations are 
made in a clear and attractive manner, the illustra- 
tive matter is fresh and interesting, and the exer- 
cises are arranged with a clear perception of what 
they should do for the student.—Porvrar Epv- 
caTtor, Boston, Mase. 


“We are using Dr. Smith’s Language—Grammar 
with success.”——-A. B. Perers, Franklinton Central 
Institute, Franklinton, La. 


’ 


“Our Language—Grammar is liked both by teach- 
ers and scholars.”"—-D. 8S. Tinxer, Prin. Bolwar 
(Pa.) Academy. 


“Our Language—Grammar is a superior work. 
It tis arranged Icgically, and I am delighted with 
the choice of the sentences and selections used. 
Each one is a pearl. The attractive form, excellent 
paper, and type used, add to the work.”—Jamers 
> SmirH, Principal Boys' High School, Eutaw, 
Aid, 


“In my own classes I have been using oa 
Our Language—Grammar, and have observed tha 
the students take constant delight in the ta 
chosen illustrative extracts.’"—Jonuw M. McBryrovs, 
re —* of English, Sweet Briar Institute, 
G.). 
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The National Education Association 


Extensive preparations have been made for 
the meeting of this Association which is to 
take place in Boston July 2-8, and there is 
every indication that this will be the largest 
and most successful meeting of the N. E. A. 
ever held. 

The old art museum, in Copley Square, near 
the heart of the city, will be headquarters for 
the convention. This is convenient to the ho- 
tels. the railway stations, the business dis- 
trict. the Common, and the Public Gardens. 


The secretary urges all who expect to at- 
tend to be present at the exercises of July 3, 
and especially those of July 4. In the fore- 
noon of the latter day “a musical pageant of 
8,000 Boston schoolchildren will be held on 
Boston Common;” in the afternoon there will 
be a mass meeting in the Harvard Stadium, 
at which the speakers will be former-governor 
Aycock, of North Carolina; President David 
Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity; and President Taft. 

Information as to rates on the railways, 
etc., cannot be given here, but may be had upon 
application to the secretary of the Association, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Below is a synopsis of the Programme. 

The full programme was received too late 
to be given in an extended form. The speak- 
ers for Monday are as mentioned above. The 
president's address, a memorial address on Dr. 
William T. Harris, by Superintendent James 
M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, and an address 
by Hon. E. FE. Brown, are the principal 
events of the general session on Tuesday. 
Among the other speakers at the general ses- 
sions are President Lowell. of Harvard Uni- 
versity. and Dean Russell. of the University of 
Wisconsin. Wednesday: Dr. Luther H. Gu- 
lick. of the Russell Sage Foundation, and P. 
P. Claxton. of the University of Tennessee, 
Thursday: Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Mrs. W. 
W. Hutt. chairman of the farmers’ institute 
work in North Carolina, Friday. Saturday, 


July 2. the report of the committee on excep- 
tional children, Superintendent James H. Van 
Sickle. chairman: and of the committee on 
courses of industrial training in the public 
schools will be heard. 

At the department meetings full disenssions 
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will be held, led by experts in their depart- 
ments. 

The headquarter 
and the offi- 


Committee, the board of trustees, 


cers of the department will be in the chapel of 


Trinity Church, Copley Square. 
There is 


which has so many points of interest in it 


probably no city in the Union 
self and in its neighborhood as Boston. Apart 
from the 
from attending the 


inestimable benefits to be derived 


sessions of the Association 


JOURNAL OF 


of the National Executive 
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Hi 
laid by Lafayette, and dedicatory oration de 
Daniel Webster, June 17, 


Nearly twenty years later this famous orator 


BUN KER Monument.—Corner-stone 


livered by 1825. 
was again called upon to deliver an oration 
upon the completion of the monument, which 
had been accomplished by the personal efforts 
of the women of Massachusetts. It has been 
ever since a shrine for all American citizens, 


as well as many foreigners. 














FANEUIL HALL 


and of coming in contact with noble charac- 
ters and great minds, a visit to Boston and its 
vicinity is itself an education. 

Of course no visitor can, in ten days, see all 
that is of historical or literary interest in and 
about Boston. but he can see more in this 
period there than he can in weeks spent any 
where else. 

Among the places of interest are the follow- 


ing: 


Emerson House, Concorp—Where Ralph 
Waldo Emerson thought highly and_ lived 
His study 1s 
still to be seen as he left it, with his pen and 
the table. 


kindly for nearly fifty years. 
books upon 

House or Seven Gasies, Sacem.—Occupied 
for years by relatives of Hawthorne, and 10 
which he was a frequent visitor. 


Otp Manse. Coxcorp.—Given its name by 








ph 


ved 


and 
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reason of its generations of ministers. Also 
interesting as the birthplace of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and home of Hawthorne, who was 
inspired to write his “Mosses” while under its 
old roof. It stands near the site of the old 
battleground, and was a witness of that day’s 
strife. 

Faneuit Hari.—Built in 1742 by Peter 
Faneuil, and presented to the city of Boston 
for a market and public hall to be for the per- 
petual use of the people, free of charge. The 
present building is not the original: tat was 
burned in 1761. The present building was 
built in 1763. With the cause of liberty it 
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From 
the door of this house in 1798 the whole State 


ington reviewed a great procession. 


government marched to the new capitol on 
Beacon Hill. Of the many 
men entertained here, General Lafayette was 
one of the most noted. 


Wavs been revered, but in 1SS1 it was made 


distinguished 
This building has al- 


more sacred by removing from it all business 
offices and putting it into the hands of the 
Bostonian Society, which has fulfilled the 
trust in a most acceptable manner. Rare 
prints. paintings, and relics find a natural 
resting place beneath this time-honored roof. 

Orn Norru Cuvren.—The famous Christ 














TRINITY 


has always been associated, so that its name, 
“Cradle of Liberty,” is well deserved. 

O_p Strate Hovse.—This site ranks with 
Boston Common in age and interest. The 
present building dates back to 1713. Here 
judges under King George ruled over pro- 
vince and colony. Here Adams and Hancock 
and associates made public protest against 
English oppression. British soldiers were 
quartered in this building, and the Boston 
massacre took place in front of it. In 1776 
Declaration of Independence was read 
rom the east window, and from the same win- 
iow in 1782 was read the declaration of peace. 
From one of the west windows General Wash- 





ar | 





CHURCH 


Church of Salem street, built in 1723. The 
organ, clock, and communion service have been 
in use since before the Revolution. From the 
tower, still dressed with a chime of bells, 
shone the lanterns which gave warning of the 
advancing British. From this tower General 
(sage watched the battle of Bunker Hill and 
learned the quality of “the rebels.” The build- 
ing is still used as a place of worship, and is 
an active parish church. 

Loxneretrow Hovse, Cameprinecr.—Built by 
one Vassall. who, being a Tory. fled from it 
at the beginning of the Revolution. Wash- 
ington took possession of it in the summer of 
1775, and made it his headquarters for nearly 


540 
a year. It became the home after this of sev- 
eral literary and legal lights, one of whom 


entertained here the Duke of Kent. Longfel- 
low first lived here as a student. and later took 


possession as an owner. 


io 








OLD POWDER HOUSE 

Wuttrier’s SIRTHPLACE, HaAVERHILL.— 
Owned by the Whittier Memorial Association. 

Tue Wayswe Inn.—Was built 210 vears 
ago, and was known as “The Red Horse,” or 
“Horse Tavern,” until rechristened by Long- 
fellow. The great oaks mentioned by him 
“still throw tangles of light and shade below,” 
and the house itself is in a remarkable state 
of preservation, and the interior particularly 
curious Washington and La- 
favette and other famous persons have been 


in arrangement. 


entertained under this ancient roof. The house 


is still a hostelry and filled with rare anti- 
quities, 

Cortry Square.—Copley Square is the most 
interesting and impressive spot in Boston. 


Business headquarters and hotels are all either 
in Copley Square or within five minutes’ walk 
of it. The cut shows one side of it. On the 
left is Trinity Church, made famous by the 
pastorate of Phillips Brooks: next, to the 
right. is Hotel Westminster: next. the Old Art 
Museum Building. which is the business and 
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official headquarters; to the extreme right is 
the Public Library. Near the Square, but not 
shown in the cut, are Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston University, Hotel 
Brunswick, Hotel Vendome, Hotel Lenox, Ho- 
tel Victoria, the Thorndike, the Nottingham, 
the Copley Square. 

Krxe’s Crarri.—First built of wood in 
1688, of stone in 1749. The portico was added 
some vears later, this cost being met partly by 
the proceeds of an oratorio given by the 
Washington 
It is still a par- 


church. General was present 
and contributed five guineas. 
ish church, now in the hands of the Uniwr 
lans. 

Op Powprer Hovse, Somervirie.—In 1703, 
one John Mallett put up this stone building 
for the peaceful purpose of grinding corn. It 
It then 


became the property of the colony to use as a 


served as a mill for nearly five vears. 


powder magazine. The contents were utilized 


by the British during their possession of Bos- 











OLD SOUTH CHURCH 


ton. After the evacuation it became the mag- 
azine of the American Army. The building 
is now surrounded by a public park. 
Minute Man, Lexineton.—This striking 
figure stands guard over an artistic drinking 
fountain, situated at the end of Lexington 
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Common. It is the work of the sculptor, Kit- 
son, and is a most inspiring figure. The dress, 
attitude, fine head, face, and al] the details de- 
scribe successfully the early invincible pa- 
triot. 

Loweii House, Camprivce.— Now known as 
Elmwood, was built 150 vears ago. It has 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 


been the home of statesmen and scholars from 
the first, except for a few months after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, when it was used as a 
hospital. Since 1819 it has been the home of 
the Lowells. James Russell Lowell was born 
here, and this was his home for many years. 
His literary work was all done here. 

Otp Souta Meretrne Hovse.—The site of 
this building was once a part of Governor 
Winthrop’s garden. The original meeting 
house was made of cedar. This was replaced 








THOREAU HOUSE, Coxcorp 


n 1729 by the present brick building. The 
pulpit was shared by patriots and theologians. 
ed by Whitfield and Warren. It was a rally- 
ng place preparatory to the Revolution, and 
ere the disguise was put on which made “In- 


dians” for the harbor tea party. After the 
British soldiers took possession the interior of 
the building was torn out, and the resulting 
space used for a riding school for the young 
dragoons. When the war was over the meet- 
ing house was given up to secular purposes 
until 1875. when the owners received $430,000, 
being a sum raised by the personal efforts of 
twenty-five women, who thus preserved to pos- 
terity this honorable edifice. It is now used to 
house relics and curiosities. a small admis- 
mission fee being asked. 

Tuoreav House, Concorn.-_-On Main street, 
just before reaching Thoreau street, the visi- 
tor will see the house in which Henry D. 





KING'S CHAPEL 


Thoreau lived for the last ten years of his life, 
and in which he died. Afterward the house 
was purchased by Louisa Alcott, who lived 
there for a while with her father and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Pratt. The house is now occupied by 
F. Alcott Pratt, the nephew of Miss Alcott. 

Aucotr Hovse. Coxncorn.—Situated in Con- 
cord. Mass. For some time the home of A. 
Bronson Aleott and his distinguished daugh- 
ter. Louisa May Alcott. The scene of the 
pleasantest vears of the simple, though often 
trying. life of the famous author of “Little 
Women.” 

Emerson’s Graver. Steery Hortitow. Con- 
corp.—The great philosopher sleeps beneath 
an aged pine. with a huge block of pink gran- 
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jte a= a headstone. The yrave is located on 
Ridge ath, Sleepy Hollow. 
Built by 


Colonel Isaac Royall in 1737, at that time con- 


fie Royatn House, Meprorp. 
sidered one of the finest mansions in North 


America. Headquarters of General John 


Stark during the siege of Boston. Also occu- 
pied for brief periods by General Sullivan 
and General Charles Lee. Located on Main 
street. corner of Royall. 

THe Waysine, Concorp.—Bought by Haw- 
thorne from the Alcotts, whose home it had 
been, and remodelled by him for his literary 
work. The tower-study was one of his addi- 
tions; this and his “out-door study,” (a hill- 
side close by) was where his thoughts took 
shape and were made permanent. The house 
is now owned by “Margaret Sidney” (Mrs. 
Lathrop), who has the strongest sympathy 
with the pilgrim visitors to this fascinating 
spot. 


Har, 


Hall are relies of all sorts and sizes—guns and 


Pigrm Prymoutu.—In Pilgrim 
swords, among them several of the “warlike 
hung on the walls of Miles 


Standish’s chamber. 


weapons” that 
Curious articles of cloth- 
ing, quaint pieces of china and silver. antique 
furniture, bits of ornament, cooking utensils, 
and many other things are enclosed within the 
Here are the chairs of Elder 
Brewster and Governor Carver, which were 


glass cases, 


brought over in the Mayflower; the cradle in 
which was rocked the first child born in the 
colony: John Alden’s Bible: an old loom, elo- 
quent in its dilapidated condition, of the 
homespun which the Puritan women patiently 
wove, and the Puritan men proudly wore. 
Perhaps the most interesting things in the hall 
are the manuscripts the patent of the colony, 
issued in 1621: an official document signed by 
Cromwell in 1654: the first sermon preached 
in America; some official documents issued and 
recorded by Standish and Alden. 


ss # 


Correct Pronunciation 
We are pleased to note the increasing inter- 
est that is being taken in the pronunciation of 
the words that are printed in each issue of Tue 
Journ iL for practice in pronunciation. One 
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of the surest tests of genuime culture is the 
nianner of ones pronunciation and articula- 
tion. Consult your dictionaries and see how 


many of the words given below you do not 


pronounce correctly. 


heraldic 
homage 
hospitable 
hovel 
humble 
hydrangea 
hygienic 
hymenea! 
hypochondriacal 
idea 
ignoramus 
illustrate 


Hermione 
Hertford (England) 
Hiawatha 
Hindoostan 
Holstein 

Holyoke 
Hongkong 
Horatii 

Houston 
Hudibras 
Hunyady (water) 
Hyperides 


implacable Icarus 
imprimatur Igorrote 
incisive Ingelow (Jean) 
incognito Inverness 
indecorum lowa 
inquiry Iphigenia 
integral Ixion 
interesting Iztaccihuatl 
SC a NAR 


Beverly Bland Munford 

In the death of this noble character and 
distinguished gentleman Virginia has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. True to every so- 
cial, civil, moral and spiritual obligation of 
this life; honored, revered, beloved by all who 
knew him: faithful, fearless, faultless; serv- 
ing his State and his generation with the full 
vigor of his brilliant and patriotic mind after 
his body was weakened and broken by a wast- 
ing disease, he has gone to his reward leaving 
no foes, only friends and loved ones who wil! 
ever cherish his name and worth in affection- 
ate remembrance. 


ERR S aB 
State Summer Normals 
Every teacher in the State should make an 
effort to attend one of the Summer Schools. 
No matter how much one knows, much can be 
learned ard many new ideas gained and new 
inspiration obtained by taking a course at one 
of the excellent institutes that will be con- 
ducted in Virginia this summer. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK and FIRST-YEAR GRADE NUMBER WORK 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Superintesdent of Drawing and Manual Training, Easton, Md. 


Firtun Moniu—First- Year Grave. 


Forms in Construction Work 
Pass eight-inch squares of paper. 
1. Fold the lower edge to the upper edge. 
(Do not unfold). 
upper left 


along the left edge one inch. 


Crease. 

2. From the corner measure 
Place a dot. 

3. Repeat at the upper right corner. 

1. Place the ruler with the edge touching 
these dots and draw line from one to the 
other. 

5. Holding the ruler with the left end at the 
left of this line, place dots on the line corres- 
ponding to each of the inch marks on the 
ruler. 

6. Place the ruler along the lower edge. and 
make dots there ene inch apart. 

’. Connect the opposite dots. 

8. Cut along these vertical lines. Unfold. 

Now take another square of harmonizing 
‘olor. 

1. From the upper left corner measure along 
the left edge one inch. Place a dot. 

2. Repeat at the upper right corner. 

3. Connect these two dots. 

1. Cut along this line. 

5. Repeat until six strips have been cut off. 

Now weave these strips into the foundation 
already constructed, one under, one over. past- 
ng the ends on the under side. 

Making the mat will take the periods several 
days. but it furnishes abundant opportunity 
for discovering and applying number rela- 
Suppose the mat has been made of red 
and white paper, then question: 

1. How many strips of red? 

2. How many strips of white? 

How many squares of red in each row? 
How many squares of white in each row? 
How long is the mat with the border? 
How long is the mat without the border? 
How wide is the mat with the border? 


How wide is the mat without the border? 


tions, 


a WO 


=) 


p=! 


9%. How many inches longer is the mat with 
the border than without it‘ 

These questions are suggestive only. The 
teacher may formulate many others. 

A light-weight cardboard may now be used 
with advantage, and the box forms may be 
Now 


ruler regularly for measuring, and different 


made again. have the pupils use the 


number combinations will appear. For ex- 
ample : 

1. Take a square of cardboard. 

2. From the upper left corner measure 


along the left edge one inch. - Place a dot. 
3. Repeat at the upper right corner. 
4. Connect these dots. 
the left corner measure 
along the left edge one inch. Place a dot. 
}. Repeat at the lower right corner. 
7. Connect these dots. 


5. From lower 


-~ 


8. From the upper left corner measure along 
Place a dot. 


9% Repeat at the upper right corner. 


the upper edge one inch. 


10. Connect these dots. 
11. From the upper right 
along the upper edge one inch. 


corner measure 
Place a dot. 
12. Repeat at the lower right corner. 

13. Connect these dots. 

N. B.—Now question the pupils on the size, 
shane, and number of the forms made by the 
pencil marks. Thev 
from the forms made by folding a paper to 


are wholly different 
make a box. 

14. Cut ont the small squares in the corners. 
15. Fold the lower part of the scuare toward 
the middle. creasing on the pencil mark. 

16. Repeat with the sides and the upper part. 
17. Tie at the corners. using a needle with a 
large eve. and coarse cotton. wool. or some 
ribbon. 

18. Cut a strip of cardboard one-half inch 
by six inches for a handle. Tie it on. 


N. B.—AIll the box ferms which vou have 
taught the punils mav be made of cardboard 
now. if time permits. and will be even more 
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atiractive to them because they will be more 
substantial. The 


much less in detail, but they must be dictated 


directions have been given 


Valuable 
training in the way of self-control and quick 


to the pupils as carefully as before. 


obedience comes to the pupils through this 
work, which is of much help in the genera! 
management of the school. The teacher should 
always work with the class, and will often find 
if necessary to show a pupil just the step to 
take next. To show a pupil exactly how to do 
the thing, and then require the same thing to 
be reproduced, is often the only effective way 
to teach it. And it must always be borne in 
mind, that in every case, too, the teacher must 
make the article carefully herself, before at- 
tempting to dictate it to the class. Two valu- 
She is able 
finished model 
which gives them inspiration and confidence; 


able results are gained by this. 
to present to the pupils a 


and it will make her thoroughly aware of the 
difficulties likely to be met and the best way to 
overcome them. 

doubtless, a neces- 
sity for reviewing much of the Construction 
Work that has been taught. It will be found 
that the pupils will enter into the work with 
renewed 


The teacher will now feel. 


will have for them 
a new meaning and deeper insight. 


interest, and it 


Sixtu Montru—First-Yrar Grape. 


\ 
The incidental work of the teacher with her 
pupils, especially in the study of form, has 
been the numbers foro, four, eight, (groups of 
twos), the partition facts of these numbers. 
The teacher should now begin to add to the 
pupil’s stock the number facts of three. siz, 
nine (groups of threes). 
the 
previous months, by having each pupil handle 
the objects and express the results for himself. 


The facts should be developed, as in 


The learning of a new fact in number in- 
volves these three steps: 

1. The pupil must perform the eperation 
with objects of different kinds. and state the 
results. 

2. Problems are to he given. first by the 
teacher. then by the pupil. involving the same 
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number relations about objects not present 
(the exercise and development of imaginative 
powell ). 

3. Giving the abstract oral statement. 

The prompt accurate statements here 

desired can be given only when the pupil is 
clearly the conditions of the 
Remembering the fact will depend 
mainly on the vividness of the impression 
made when it is presented, and the extent to 
which it satisfies a need inthe mind. For this 
reason pupils learn readily and remember 
facts which they use in their experiences either 
in or out of school, and forget so easily those 
which we present to them through the formal 
manipulation of objects. Hence the value of 
this work of making or building things, 
through counting and measuring, which have 
a real interest to the children in their every- 
day life. 
. When the fraction one-third is given, the 
thirds of six and nine would logically follow. 
These fractions are difficult for many pupils 
to learn, probably because they are not so often 
met with in their life-experiences at this time. 
The idea one-third may be developed by divid- 
ing an apple, a paper circle, a clay sphere. a 
strip of paper into three equal parts, and giv- 
ing the name to each part, just as was done in 
teaching one-half and one-fourth. In connec- 
tion with this, pupils should be introduced to 
the foot and yard measures, and taught that 
three feet are one vard, and the number fact 
that one foct is one-third of a yard can be 
brought out. 


and 


able to image 
problem. 


The thirds of nine will appear in making 
the following: 


A CHAIR 


Pass three-inch squares of cardboard. 

1. Place dots one inch apart on each edge. 

2. Connect opposite dots. 

3. Crease on each line. 

4. Find the middle square on the lower edge. 
Cut alone the right and left edges. 

5. Repeat with the middle square on the up- 
ner edge. 


6. Fold the lower right square over the 
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lower left square, and the lower middle square 
over these two. Paste in place. 

7. Fold the upper right square over the up- 
per left square. Paste. 

8. Fold the upper middle square up at right 
angles to the middle square of the form. 


A SLED 


Use cardboard four inches by six inches. 
Place with long way from right to left. 

1. Place a dot on the upper edge one inch 
from the left corner. 

2. Repeat on the lower edge. Connect the 
dots. 

3. Repeat (1) and (2) at the right. 

4. Place a dot on the left edge one-half 
inch from the upper corner. 

5. Repeat on the right edge. Connect the 
dots. 

6. Repeat (4) and (5) on the lower edge. 

7. In the rectangle in the upper left corner 
draw a line from the upper left corner to the 
lower right corner. 

8. Repeat in the rectangle in the upper 
right corner. 

9. In the rectangle in the lower left corner 
draw a line from the upper right corner to 
the lower left corner. 

10. Repeat in the rectangle at the lower right 
corner. 

11. Cut along the diagonals of the rectangles 
in the upper and lower left corners. 

12. Cut along the line which joins the tri- 
angles. 

13. Cut along the diagonals of the squares in 
the upper and lower right corners. 

14. Find the lower left corner of the triangle 
in the upper right corner of the form. Meas- 
ure down one-half inch. , 

15. From this point draw a line to the lower 
right corner of the triangle. 

16. Repeat (14) and (15) at the lower right 
orner. 

17. Cut along these lines, and the line 
oining them. 

18. Crease along these lines passing from the 
right to the left of the form. 

19. Tie a string for a rope to the sled. 


BOX FOR CANDY 


Use cardboard six by seven and one-half 
inches. Place with long way from left to 
right. 

1. Place a dot on the left edge one and one- 
half inches from the upper corner. 

2. Repeat at the right. Connect the dots. 

3. Place a dot on the left edge one and one- 
half inches from the lower corner. 

4. Repeat at the right. Connect the dots. 

5. Place dots one and one-half inches 
apart on the upper edge. 

6. Repeat on the lower edge. Connect the 
opposite dots. 

7. Cut out the squares from each corner. 

8. Crease on all the lines. 

9. Cut on the lines separating the remaining 
squares. 

10. Fold the outer squares on the upper edge 
together, so their outer corners just touch. 
Paste. 

11. Fold the middle square over these. 
Paste. 

12. Repeat with the lower row of squares. 

13. Fold the covers in, and paste a handle to 
the ends of the box. 

N. B.—Teachers should keep constantly in 
mind that the great value of this Construction 
Work is the Number Work which grows out 
of it. While making the Candy Box, for ex- 
ample. many questions will occur to the 


teacher and should be asked. 
Seventu Montu—Finst-Yrar Grave 
THREAD-WINDER 


Material: A light quality bristol board. 

Dictation: Draw a four-inch square. One 
inch from back, right corner. along back edge, 
place a dot: one-inch above, from left corner, 
place a dot. Connect the two dots by straight 
line. One inch below back. right corner. place 
a dot: one inch from front. left corner. along 
front edge. place a dot. Connect the two dots 
bv straight line. Repeat with back, left and 
front. right corners. Cut out triangles. 
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BASKET 


Made in connection with story of Red Rid- 
ing Hood. 

Material: A ! 

Dictation: 


four inches. 


rht bristol board. 


Draw an oblong SIX inches by 
Place oblong with six-inch edge 


edge of desk. 


— 


parallel with front 
Along the four edges of oblong place dots 


one inch apart. Connnect corresponding dots 


on back and front edges by straight lines. 


Connect corresponding dots on right and left 
edges by straight lines. 

There are four rows of inch squares. 

In this exercise an attempt has been made 
to bring out the idea of square inch. Give nu- 
merous exercises of this kind. 
front 
Crease front edge of back row of 
inch squares. 


Crease hack edge of rows of inch 


squares. 
Crease left edge of right row of 
inch squares. Crease right edge of left row of 
inch squares. 


Find back, right inch square. Cut along 


entire left edge of this square. Find back 
left inch square. Cut along entire right edge 
of this square. Repeat exercise with front, 


Fold into basket form 
inside of basket. 
an oblong six inches by one- 


right and left squares. 


and paste inch squares on 
Draw and cut 
half inch. Paste ends of oblong on center of 


sides of basket. for handle. 


WORK -BOX 


1. Use a six-inch square of cardboard, and 
draw the form of a thread-winder. 
2. Place a dot on the left edge. one inch 


from the upper left corner. 

3. Place ruler at this point with its end 
even with the left edge of the paper. Draw a 
line one inch to the right, meeting the slant- 
ing line. ; 

1. Place a dot on the upper edge one inch 
from the upper left corner. 

5. Draw a line straight down from this point 
to join the line just drawn. 

6. Reneat 


form. This 


in each remaining corner of the 
gives a one-inch square in each 
corner. 


Cut out these squares. 
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7. Cut out the triangles from the four sides 
of the form. 

§. Fold the points back, and crease on all the 
lines. 

9. Fold into box shape and tie the corners. 

The creasing of the cardbeard is more ef- 
fectively done if, before folding, the pencil 
lines are scored by drawing over them the 
blunt point of the scissors. Use the ruler, of 
course. Always fold the pencil marks inside. 


TROUGH 


Place 


on the desk with long way from left to right. 


Take cardboard three by six inches. 


1. Place a dot on the left edge one and one- 
half inches from the upper left corner. 

2. Repeat at right edge. Connect the dots. 

3. Place a dot on the upper edge one-half 
inch from the left corner. 

4. Repeat at the lower edge. Connect the 
dots. 

5. Repeat (3) and (4) at the right. 

6. Seore and crease on the pencil marks. 

7. Cut on the middle line which separates 
the small rectangles on each side. 

8. Fold and paste into the shape of a tri- 
angular trough. 

9. Cut 


inches by three inches. 


and one-half 
Paste one at each end 


two rectangles one 


for a support. 


MATCHBOX 


Take a six-inch square of cardboard. 

1. Place a dot on the upper edge three 
inches to the right of the upper left corner. 

2. Repeat on the lower edge. Connect the 
dots. 

8. Place the ruler so the left end touches 
the lower left corner of the square, and the six- 
inch mark touches the middle line. Draw line. 

4. Repeat from the lower right corner. 

5. Cut along these lines. 

6. Place a dot on the left side of the triangle 
three inches from the upper point. 

7. Repeat on the right side. Connect the 
dots. 
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8. Draw lines from each of these dots to the 
lower end of the middle line. 

9. Seore and crease on these two lines. 
10. Fold and tie. 


SOLDIER CAP 


Take a square of paper. 

1. Fold the lower edge to the upper edge. 

2. Fold the right edge to the left. 

3. Turn the form so the open points are at 
the front. 

4. Take up one point and fold it to the back 
point. Crease. 

5. Turn the form over. Fold the three re- 
maining points to the back. Crease. 

Change this form into a boat thus: 

1. Put your finger into the top of the cap. 

2. Fold its two lower corners together. 
Crease. 


3. Pull down the loose corners at the point 
of the cap. 


UMBRELLA 


Take a square of paper. 

1. Fold the lower edge to the upper edge. 
Unfold. 

». Fold the right edge to the left edge. 
Unfold. 

3. Turn the form over. 

4. Fold the lower left corner to the upper 
right corner. Unfold. 

5. Fold the lower right corner to the upper 
left corner. Unfold. 

6. Without turning the form over, take the 
middle between the thumb and fingers and fold 
the corners back to meet at a point. 

7. Stick in a splint or a pencil for a handle. 


THE RECITATION 


If one of my fellow teachers of the county 
were to ask me to visit her school and watch 
her at the work of a day, or of a week, and 
then frankly express to her my estimate of 
her value as a teacher, the chief point that I 
would observe would be her conduct of a reci- 
tation. Although, I would in my investiga- 
tion, look to the order of her schcol-room. ex- 
amine her time-table, closely observe her 
methods of discipline, and inquire about her 
‘terest in professional reading, yet from all 
these and many other points of attention. I 
would return again and again to note what she 
was doing with and for that class of twenty. or 
fifteen, or five boys and girls under her im- 
mediate training—those who were reciting: 
and my final estimate of her work would be 
based largely upon the conclusions reached as 
to her suecess in conducting a recitation. 

For the recitation is the strategic point in 
« teacher’s work. it is the unit of school life. 


+ 


| 
~- 


's for the recitation that the school-house is 
lt. that the teacher is engaged. that the 
d is sent to school. To fail here is to fail 
| teacher. to succeed here is to succeed as 
or To have a clear idea of what a reci- 


/ 


tation should be, and to strive with earnest 
purpose to realize this ideal, means moral and 
intellectual and professional growth for our- 
selves, and rapid development for our pupils. 
There should be a well defined aim as to 
what the recitation is for, over in the teach- 
ers’ mind. And this aim should not be a 
narrow one. The recitation should prove an 
inspiration to the pupils. It should inspire in 
them ideals of character, of scholarship. and 
of service. If a recitation fails to be an in- 
spiration to the pupils, if it fails to arouse 
the latent ambition. and develop ideals, it has 
not done its best fer our pupils. Again, the 
recitation should train the faculties of the 
children. The faculties of observation. of 
memory. of imagination, of judgment. should 
grow stronger with each recitation. not only 
should the recitation train the faculties, it 
should be made the means of fixing correct 
habits: right habits of posture in standing and 
sitting should he formed: habits of accuracy 
and honesty. habits of logical thought. habits 
of careful and correct expression of thought. 
using choice English and distinct articulation: 
habits of ottention to the one thing being 
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done; habits of thorough and persistent study. 
Lastly the recitation should give the children 
fresh knowledge. ‘Lhis is the specific function 
of the recitation. ‘The boys and girls of our 
class should go to their seats with a few new 
facts added to their mental store, with a few 
which have been previously learned more 
deeply impressed by review and drill. 

If the teacher has a high ideal of what a 
recitation should be, she will feel the need of 
thorough preparation on her part. Her cer- 
tificate of which she is rightfully proud, is 
merely a step toward that preparation. The 
mere certificate is no assurance that she can 
make a success of that class in percentage to- 
morrow, or of the other class studying about 
the physical features of the United States. To 
an ever-broadening general knowledge, she 
should add each day a very special knowledge 
of each lesson she is to teach that day. She 
should approach each class with three lessons 
at least very clear and fresh in her mind, (1) 
the lesson the pupil recited the previous day, 
(2) the lesson they have specially prepared for 
the day, (3) the lesson which is to be assigned 
for the next day. These three lessons she will 
use to some extent in the recitation period and 
her familiarity with them should be such that 
she is in no sense a slave to her text-book. 

The teacher should moreover bring to the 
class a knowlege of the science of psychology 
and pedagogy. These two words need not 
alarm any teacher. A knowledge of psychol- 
ogv to the extent that it is treated in James’ 
“Talks to Teachers,” or in some similar book, 
and a familiarity with at least one good book 
on School Management is certainly within the 
reach of all. Added to this knowledge of 
general method should be a knowledge of spe- 
cial method in relation to the specifie sub- 
ject to be tanght. Tn the teacher’s mind and 
often in the teacher’s note book there should 
he a well developed plan by means of which 
she proceeds from step to step in logical or- 
der. Again, she should have thought out de~ 
finite questions for the class and vivid illus- 
trations. She should also have carefully 
thonght over the members of her class that she 
mav know well those with whom she is to 


work. If the teacher is to be really helpful 
to her children in the formation of good 
habit, she should understand the laws of habit 
building as discussed by James in his chapter 
on “Habit.” : 

If the recitation is to fulfill the highest con- 
ditions of success there must be a careful 
preparation on the teacher’s part of the con- 
ditions under which she is to work. Time is 
short and there must be an elimination of 
waste if the precious moments are to mean all 
that is possible to the pupils. 

All mechanical details must be premeditated 
and prearranged. The temperature of the 
school-room must be right, neither too hot nor 
too cold. It should be regulated by a ther- 
mometer and kept at about sixty-eight de- 
grees. No teacher can get the best out of a 
recitation unless the children are comfortable. 
The room must be properly ventilated. 
Neither teacher nor pupil can do his best in a 
vitiated atmosphere. Pupils must be comfort- 
ably seated and each child should have a de- 
finite place to sit or stand during the recita- 
tion. The pupils must be so placed that all 
can be readily seen by the teacher—so placed 
that all can easily see what she is doing at the 
board, or with other means of illustration. 
Anything which is to be used to illustrate the 
lesson, or otherwise, black-board, chalk, eraser. 
maps, globe, chart, pictures, objects of any 
kind, should be at hand. It is well for the 
teacher to go over her time-table after reach- 
ing her desk in the morning to see if every 
available means of illustration is at hand and 
ready to be used. Again, the teacher should 
have at hand her own text-book, her teaching 
notes, her mark book containing a list of the 
pupils’ names and a pencil. To be constantly 
borrowing from a pupil text-book and pencil 
is a pernicious habit: to be constantly look- 
ing for misplaced books or notes is almost a¢ 
bad. Preparation of conditions involves also 
the placing of subjects in the right places on 
the time-table. The hardest subjects should 


come early in the morning, a hard subject 
may come early in the afternoon session, writ- 
ing should not follow immediately after 4 rT? 
cess. A_ subject 


involving much _ writing 
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should come after a subject where little writ- 
ing is required. In short, each recitation pe- 
riod must be planned so that the pupil will 
approach the subject with the greatest possible 
interest and enthusiasm. 

Again, preparation of conditions means that 
all pupils not in the class reciting are busy and 
independent at their seats. Their work must 
have been planned at their seats and they 
must pursue that work earnestly without in- 
terrupting the teacher during the recitation. 
This must be a thoroughly understood and 
rigidly enforced rule. If a teacher allows her- 
self to be interrupted in the midst of a lesson 
to answer questions asked by pupils not in her 
reciting class.she is certainly not alive to the 
necessity of concentration. Just before calling 
a class a teacher may ask if anything is need- 
ed, and may answer any questions; but once 
the class is called, each pupil should feel that 
the teacher is engaged in an important work 
end cannot be intruded upon. Each pupil not 
reciting must also feel that he must not by 
whispering, by audible study, or even by idle- 
ness, attract in the least the attention of the 
teacher, and thus detract from her efficiency 
in her work. 

To reach its highest success a recitation 
-hould be definitely prepared for by each pu- 
pil. He must come to class with text-book in 
hand, with pencil properly sharpened and with 
pencil tablet, with pen, ink, and note book. 
if these are needed in his work. The pupil 
should have the subject matter of the text 
and any outside matter which has been as- 
signed thoroughly prepared. He should come 
to class also ready to recite his lesson. He 
should definitely prepare himself for the er- 
pression of the knowledge he has acquired. 
The excuse “I know it but I can’t tell it,” 
should not be tolerated in the class. Pupils 
must be held responsible for the telling as well 
as the knowing. Then pupils should always be 
ready for the salient points of several review 
lessons. They should learn to expect to be 
questioned on these points and should by a 
vlance refresh their memory on them before 
each recitation. 

And now the teacher having a well de- 


fined aim of what a recitation in general 
should be, and of what this one in particular 
should mean, stands before her class. She has 
thoroughly prepared herself for the work. She 
knows her subject matter, she knows the 
method, she knows the pupils; she has tried 
to secure ideal conditions, and she has encour- 
aged and trained her pupils to come to the 
class prepared. How shall she spend the pre- 
cious moments of this recitation period? In 
a High School she may have forty minutes at 
her disposal, but in the country school she 
will have but twenty, fifteen, or even ten min- 
utes. What must she do? 

First, short as is the time. it should gener- 
ally be divided into three distinct portions of 
varying lengths, (a) period for review. (b) 
a period for hearing the lesson which has been 
prepared, (c) a period for the assignment of 
the lesson for the next day. I say periods of 
varying lengths; sometimes thé entire period 
may be devoted to any one of the three. again, 
the period may have any two discussed, but the 
typical lesson embraces these three distinct 
divisions, and an average allotment of time for 
each may be: for the review, one-fifth of the 
entire period, for developing the lesson as- 
signed, rather more than one-half; and for the 
assignment of the next lesson, fully one-fourth 
of the lesson period. Each of these divisions 
has had the teacher’s special thought in her 
preparation. 

Just at this point several general sugges- 
tions regarding method may be in order. In all 
stages of the recitation the blackboard should 
be employed with great freedom. Its uses are 
legion. Ontlines to help in reviews, words to 
be pronounced. sketches of maps, illustrations 
of various kinds, should he constantly ap- 
pearing thereon made bv the deft fingers of 
the skilful teacher. Closely connected with 
the free use of the blackboard is the physical 
attitude of the teacher as she conducts her re- 
citation. She should make it a rule to stand. 


Not only will it be much easier for her to use 
the hoard freely as well as other illustrative 
material. but the teacher standing will gener- 
ally find it easier to hold the attention of a 
clase and to inspire them, than will a teacher 





- 
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who invariably sits. Again, every pupil sh Juid 
be held responsible for everything that pas-es 
in the class. Every question you put should 
be for the entire class, every answer by every 
pupil should be for the entire class, every ex- 
planation and statement you make should be 
for the entire class; and each pupil should 
understand this and keep alert for all that 
passes during the period. Moreover, pupils 
should be expected to give questions to the 
class and to the teacher showing interest in 
and thought about the subject in band. 

Having made these general suggestions, we 
approach the specific recitation to be con- 
ducted, and consider it from the standpoint of 
the three-fold division, suggested above. 
First, about one-fifth of the time should be 
devoted to review. The particular method em- 
ployed will vary with the subject. It is a 
good idea to have an outline on the board 
when this is practicable and review from this 
outline. All pupils should follow closely while 
questions requiring brief answers are asked 
to class as a whole. Again, a pupil may give a 
summary of a review lesson, or he may ques- 
tion the class. Often the review may be topi- 
eal, closely connected with the lessen to be re- 
cited or with that to be assigned. In any case 
it should generally be a preparation for the 
lesson which is to follow. 

Then comes the hearing of the lesson which 
has been assigned. The first ehiect here is to 
test the preparation of the pupil. The latter 
should feel that the teacher will be sure to 
find out whether he knows the lesson or not, 
that her smile, and word, and mark of ap- 
proval will certainly follow a good lesson, that 
she will be disappointed if he fails to know 
the lesson. <A good recitation should receive 
some definite stamp of approval in the way of 
a good mark, whenever possible, to show the 
pupil that earnest work has an immediate re- 
ward. 

An assigned lesson should always be well 
prepared. Tf a pupil learns to seamp work in 
school. then school-life instead of building up 
character in the pupil fails utterly of its chief 


purpose, and he becomes a preparation for 


scamped work and ruined character in later 
life. Probably the hardest of all tasks in the 
teacher's life is to hold indolent pupils rigid. 
responsible for work assigned, but it must be 
done. 

In every recitation the teacher should have 
in mind the five formal steps of Herbart and 
seek to apply them to her work. These steps 
are (a) preparation, (b) presentation, (c) 
comparison, (d) generalization, and (e) ap- 
plication. The preparation has been largely 
done in the review. In the presentation and 
comparison every available means of illustra- 
tion should be used to its fullest extent. In 
the generalization pupils should commit to 
memory and keep constantly reviewed concise 
statements of general principles. 

But of paramount importance is process, the 
fifth step in the teaching process, viz.: the 
application. This should ever be in the teach- 
er’s mind; it is the sine qua non in the caleu- 
lation of results. The application should be 
sought at every possible point in every sub- 
ject of the curriculum. Every kind of prob- 
lem from addition to square foot should find 
its application in processes as closely con- 
nected as possible with the life of the pupils. 
Let them measure the school-house and make 
building estimates, let them find the rate of 
taxation required to build a new school-house, 
let them calculate live stock rations, the valve 
of fertilizer, ete. Let spelling find its ap- 
plication in composition and letter writing. 
grammar 1n all speech in recitations, and about 
school and home, reading, in reading aloud in 
school and at home, writing, in writing little 
notes for vou to parents, etc. Time forbids a 
more explicit treatment of this subject. Hy- 
giene must find its application in securing to 
the pupils correct hygienic habits. 

The hearing of the lesson already assigned 
is the best opportunity the teacher has of 
training the pupils in expression. This is 4 
very important part of his work. The pupil 
should always be required to keep himself in 
a correct position while reciting. When sit- 
ting in class he should never be in bodily con- 
tact with another pupil: when standing. he 
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should never iean on a seat or against the wall. 
His voice should be loud enough to be dis- 
tinctly heard, but not too lound, his enuncia- 
tion should be clear and should improve to per- 
fection as the term advances, his language 
should be full sentences and correct English. 
It may not always be wise for a teacher to 
correct a pupil’s English in the class, certainly 
the pupil’s freedom should not be unduly re- 
pressed by fear of making mistakes; but no 
error should escape the teacher’s notice and 
either in a general way with the class or in 
private conference, every error should be cor- 
rected. 

And now I come to the most neglected por- 
tion of the recitation, yet one of very great 
importance, the assignment of the lesson to 
be prepared for the next recitation. If any- 
thing in this paper is of special value, it is the 
part relating to the assignment of lessens. I 
said the recitation was the strategic point in 
the teacher’s work: I am beginning to feel 
that the assignment is the strategic point of 
the recitation. That it has been a weak point 
in my work and perchance in yours is no plea 
for its lack of recognition. I claim for it a 
very careful and definite recognition. As be- 
fore stated at least one-fourth of the entire 
time alloted to the recitation should be given 
to the assignment of the next lesson. This 
means that instead of “hearing the lesson” 
right up to the end of the period, the teacher 
should definitely stop from five to ten minutes 
before the expiration of the period and as- 
sign the next lesson. This preview should do 
a number of things for the pupils in regard to 
the work to be done, it should awaken an in- 
terest in the subject to be studied. This can 
be done in a variety of ways. The exact re- 
lation the new lesson bears to the old should 
he pointed out and a bond of union found be- 
tween them. The new lesson should be not 
merely a gem of truth isolated from other 
cems, but rather one pearl of a string of 
pearls—a truth with its value enhanced be- 
cause of its connection with other truths. 

Then it should clear up any special diffi- 
culties in the lesson. Every teacher knows 


that there are often points which are not res” 
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ily understood, that pupils come to the clas 
without understanding these points, and that 
the teacher’s time is frequently taken up wi h 
explaining things in the time when pupi!s 
should be reciting that should have been 
cleared up when the lesson was assigned. In 
this preview, for which the teacher should pre- 
pare herself quite as thoroughly as for any 
other part of the recitation, she should anti- 
cipate these difficulties, and clear away those 
which are insuperable for the average pupil. 

The assignment of the lesson should also 
furnish a motive for attacking the subject to 
be prepared, whether easy or difficult. Chil- 
dren should learn to love to attack difficult 
things, should learn the joy of conquest, and 
in the assignment, the teacher should give 
motives for victory. 

Finally the 
exact. The pupil should know precisely how 
much is to be done and exactly how it 
he done. 


are much needed by the majority of pupils, 


assignment should he very 
is to 


Suggestions as to methods of study 


and in the assignment these suggestions may 
Sometimes the entire recita- 
If for any 


reason a lesson has not been given a class for 


well be given. 
tion period may be an assignment. 


preparation, the teacher may well spend the 
entire period on the lesson for the next day. 
Perhaps the best way is to lay aside the book 
and from her fullness of knowledge to de- 
velop the coming lesson, making an outline 
on the board as she proceeds. Again she may 
open her book and study with the pupil. hav- 
ing words looked up in the dictionary, places 
located on the man, comparisons made, etc., 
as they proceed. (If the assignment has becr 
a neglected spot in your school werk, will you 
resolve with me to make a careful study of 
its place just now?) 

As to the application of this three-part re- 
citation scheme to definite subjects: In read- 
ine, the story of the last lesson may be told 


_ond the chief points may be rapidly reviewed 


Words with which pupils had difficulty may 
be pronounced again and their meaning given. 
The lesson which was assigned may now be 
rend. Tt should be read freely: for all the 
difficult words were pronounced the previous 
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day. In the assignment the “setting” of the 
new lesson is made clear and the more diffi- 
cult words are written on the board, pro- 
nounced eorrectly and their meaning ex- 
plained. 

The review of the spelling lesson may be 
merely giving two or three of those words 
which were more frequently misspelled the day 
before; in the assignment the teacher will have 
all words pronounced and call attention to 
the use of a few of them, and emphasize 
specially difficult words. The review of the 
history lesson may call for the more promi- 
nent dates and events of several past lessons, 
or for a topical review, or for a summary of 
the last lesson by some pupil, or for a series 
of questions requiring monosyllabic answers 
from the class. In the history lesson the 
teacher should be ever seeking to find in the 
history of to-day a sequel to the history of 
the past. And there are few lessons which 
will not furnish something of to-day to con- 
nect with the past. Geography and history 
should go hand in hand, the former being 
constantly made to explain the latter. The as- 
signment in history may take many forms. (» ' 
the map should be used freely, (b) pupils 
should learn to infer what results will likely 
follow, (c) such dates as should be mastered 
may be pointed out, (1) materials outside the 
text book may be introduced. The ingenious 
teacher may find many ways to make the re- 
view effective in any lesson and to make the 
assignment a word with a meaning. 

And now if I have been successful in con- 
vincing you that much of what I have said is 
true, I fear that you are thinking that the 
recitation is such a complex thing that you 
can hardly conduct one. You feel as did the 
centipede, that wonderfully well legged crea- 
ture of the rvhme: 


“The centipede was happy quite, 

Until the frog for fun, 

said ‘Pray which leg comes after which?’ 
Which wrought his mind to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in a ditch, 


Considering Aow to run.” 


I hope you will not be like the centipede, 
at least for long. He is born into the correct 
manipulation of those wonderful limbs of his— 
instinct alone makes him perfect in their use 
and his distraction and consideration were un- 
necessary; not so with us, we cannot do this 
complex thing of teaching by instinct. There 
may be born teachers, but 1 doubt it. If so, 
there are many more of us who need a new 
birth. All honor to practice and experience, 
but let us remember that they in themselves 
are valueless unless the practice has been right 
practice, and the experience along lines of suc- 
cessful methods and with successful issues. 

Away with the idea then, that we know it 
all, that we may not need a reformation in 
our aims and methods. Let us begin to test 
those methods in the light of the newest and 
best treatises on educational practice. Let us 
begin to grow. And, my fellow-teachers, we 
shall not grow except by correcting details 
in our practice, we cannot become our ideal at 
a bound. Begin to-day with one specific im- 
provement in your practice; drill it into your 
life to stav; then take another, and so con- 
tinue, and week by week you will add to your 
efficiency and power, and get away from your 
littleness and weakness. 

Summing up our argument: 

The recitation is the test of our efficiency, of 
our claim to be called good teachers. 

The aim of the recitation is three-fold: (a) 
To give ideals of life, of scholarship, and of 
service, (b) to train to right habits of thought 
and expression, (c) to impart knowledge. 

The teacher must prepare herself for her 
work (a) by acquiring broad culture and thor- 
ough knowledge. (b) by acquiring a fresh 
knowledge of the lesson of the previous day. 
the lesson to be recited, and the lesson to be as- 
signed for the next day? (c) by a study of the 
simple principles of psychology, (d) by study- 
ing methods of teaching, (e) by studying the 
class to be taught. 

Waste must be eliminated by having con- 
ditions favorable arid materials prepared. 
Temperature and ventilation must be all right: 
all illustration material must be in readiness; 
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-ubjects must be wisely placed on the time ta- 
ble; all pupils not reciting must be busy and 
udependent at their seats. 

Pupils must be provided with material, must 
know the lesson, be prepared to recite it and 

» ask questions on it. 

The recitation period should have three dis- 
tinct divisions (a) time for review, (b) time 
for hearing the lesson assigned. (c) time for 
issigning the next lesson. 

The teacher should use the blackboard freely 
snd should teach standing as much as possib!e. 
Pupils should be held responsible for all that 
passes in class. About one-fifth of the time 
f a typical lesson may be devoted to review, 
bout one-half to the lesson assigned the pre- 
vious day, at least one-fourth to the assign- 
ment of the new lesson. 

The review may vary in method, but 
should always be bright and animated, and 
should form a preparation for the new les- 
son. The hearing of the lesson assigned 
should be testing. should hold pupils responsi- 
ble for its preparation. and should train to 
correct expression; should apply the five steps 


of the Herbartian pedagogy, should empha- 
size the application in every subject in the 
school curriculum. 

The assignment should never be left to a 
few stray moments at the completion of the 
lesson, but should be recognized as a most im- 
portant part of the recitation. It should give 
an interest in the lesson to be prepared, should 
connect it with past lessons, should furnish 
motive for overcoming its difficulties, and 
should explain the hardest of these. difficul- 
ties. It should state exactly what is required 
of the pupils. This three-fold division of the 
recitation should find its application to every 
subject. 

We shall improve ourselves as teachers, not 
by a vague contemplation of an ideal, still less 
by bewailing our own shortcomings: but by 
bringing into our daily and hourly practice, 
slowly, perhaps, but persistently, definite and 
concrete improvements in our aims and 
methods. And this we can each do. 

[The article above was received without any 
information as to its authorship.—Fop.] 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES * 


LULA 0. ANDREWS, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


Picrure Lessons. 


A good picture is as interesting to children 
is a good story, and will usually arouse as 
trong a desire to talk. Great care must be 
xercised in the selection of pictures for dis- 

sion. They should be simple, interesting, 
iltractive, and suggestive of a story, especi- 

‘ly in the lower grades. They must be of high 
iality, characterized by good taste in the sub- 
ect, composition, coloring. and story. The 
uldren should be led to a full appreciation 
{ the truth and beauty contained in all good 

tures, especially in the most familiar mas- 
erpleces of art. 

If the picture is small, more effective work 

be done if one is placed in the hands of 


*Copyright 1909 by Lula O. Andrews. 


each child. Pictures from the school readers, 
supplementary poems and stories, language 
books and histories. nature books and geogra- 
phies, may be used in this way, as well as the 
inexpensive editions of separate pictures pre- 
pared especially for school use. When only 
one picture is available, it should be large and 
clear so that it may be easily seen by the whole 
class. This is often to be preferred in the 
lower grades, as it focuses the attention of all 
on one definite point. 

The teacher should study a picture very 
thoroughly before it is taken up in class. It 
may be discussed according to the following 
general outline. though it is sometimes desir- 
able to follow a simpler plan: 


1. The place or scene of the picture-town 
or country, our own land or another. 
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2. The probabie time of year, and time of 
day. and what indicates each. 

3. The contents of the picture,—the objects 
and characte ef 

$4. The object o1 person that Is the center of 
interest. and what shows it. 

5, Other prominent objects or persons, ana 
their relation to the center of interest. 

6. Subordinate objects. and their part in the 
scene 

7. The meaning r the pieture, what the 
artist wished to tell ly at 

8, The s onificane or appr priateness of 


the name. Let the hildren suggest other 
titles. compat 
artist. 

9 The story 


This is first told. and afterwards 


¢ these with that given by the 


if there is any, suggested by 
the picture 
written. when such a task in writing is not too 
hard for the grade concerned. 

10. It 


picture, er tim 


pleasing sometimes to dramatize a 
n it into a tableau, faithfully in- 
terpreting the picture studied. 


11. In the 


brief 


upper grades it is desirable to 


make a tudy of the artist. This is gen- 


erally unnecessary in the lower grades, except 
when the life of the painter gives meaning to 
thr partic ular picture. 

Thus treated. 


9 £ od training in accurate observation and 


rm picture lesson becomes, first. 


discovering the relations of ob- 


ects and of characters, 


description : 
and studving facial 
expression requires, next. thought and discrim 
ination. By the story suggested the picture 
makes a strong. direct appeal to the imagina 
tion. Reduced to the lowest terms, then. the 
steps of a picture lesson in their natural or- 


der. are see, think. tell. write: or. in case a 


story is suggested. see. think. imagine, tell. 
write. 
Everv teacher shonld make a good collec- 


tion of pictures for school use. These may be 
obtained at small cost from the Perry Pictures 
Company. Malden. Mass.. and George P. 
Brown & Company, Beverly. Mass. These 
firms will send their catalogues, with sample 


pictures. upon request. Good pictures mav 


also be obtained from “The Youth’s Compan- 
ion.” “St. Nicholas.” and other papers and 
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magazines, from large calendars, and fron 
advertising material. In the last case, how- 
ever, no objectionable printed matter should 
be visible when the picture is put before th: 
class. 

The teacher can easily enlist the aid of her 
pupils in collecting a set of serviceable, taste- 
ful pictures by encouraging the boys and girls 
to search for them in cast-off magazines, pa 
pers, and calendars at home. Neatly mounted 


on manilla paper, or inexpensive gray or 
brown cardboard, or even on heavy grocer’s 
paper. such pictures may serve a double pur- 
pose: they provide attractive material for 
language Jessons, and afterward lend interest 
and beauty to the school-room walls. 
THE STUDY OF POEMS 

Poems should be studied, first and foremost. 
for their own sake as the highest and most ar- 
tistic form of expression, and not as mere in- 
cidental] matters illustrating “more important 


If they 


naturally out of and beside other 


things” in some scheme of correlation. 
do grow 
studies, so much the better for the other stud- 
ies and for the poems, too; but they should 
not be studied merely because they do, or be 
forced into a strained and unnatural correla- 
tion. 

They should not, on the other hand. be 
chosen at random without any relation to one 
another or to the other subjects of study. 
There should be some underlying element of 
appropriateness in the selections chosen, some 
bond, of harmony or kinship. Sometimes this 
relation may be based upon the seasonal idea: 
sometimes it may center about childhood and 
its sports and joys. or around the home and 
family relationship: occasionally the poems 
may celebrate some special occasion, such as 
Christmas. or Washington’s birthday: some- 
times they may be characterized by wholesome 
fun and merriment; again they may be ‘e- 
signed to foster the virtue of patriotism. to 
exalt work and duty, or to breathe the spirit 
of aspiration. 

In studying poems, let it be urged that the 
comparative habit be followed from the first. 
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Do not, for instance, study one nature poem, 
then stop: no true appreciation or breadth of 
view can come from such isolation. Study sev- 
eral nature poems in succession, or make one 
the basis of careful study, using the others 
for illustration and comparison,—not to see 
which one is best, necessarily, but to see how 
different poets look upon the same phase of 
nature, and in what a variety of ways tl.ey 
may express their thoughts upon the same 
Study these at the time when the chil- 
dren may judge from their own observation, 
as far as possible, of the appropriateness ani! 
beauty of the poets’ expressions and desecrip- 


topie. 


tions. To illustrate again, suppose lullabies 
are chosen for study. Here is a rich field fer 
enjoyable comparison, and at least six or seven 
selections of differing styles should be read 
with the children and discussed fully enough 
to make their meaning clear, their setting ap- 
preciated, and their spirit felt. Wherever 
lullabies racial differences, these also 
should be pointed out and compared. 

There is some danger of over-interpretation 
in the study of poems. Much may be read 
out of them which the writer did not put 
there, and much read into them which in no 
way adds to their meaning. We cannot, of 
course, interpret them with literal exactness, 
nor would we wish to do so if we could, for 
much of their charm lies in the power to 
siggest what is not openly expressed. We must 
not pinch and squeeze, translate and para- 
phrase a poem until its beautiful thought and 
form are reduced to the most ordinary prose. 
Whatever we may do to it, we should /ef /¢ 
main a poem when we are through with it. 

Visualization, though perhaps the most le- 
gitimate and effective form of interpretation 
when practiced in moderation, may be carried 
too far. In response to a teacher with a pas- 
‘ion for visualization, children can screw up 
their eves and “see” marvelous things beyond 
the vision of even the deep-evyed poet. Their 
fertile imaginations may be pushed to an ab- 
normal, insincere point where they see things 
merely heeause they are expected to do so. By 
*!| means lead them to see. in the truest sense. 
tut let their seeing be reasonable and sincere. 


show 


Shall we give attention to the form of a 
poem?’ Assuredly, yes, since its form is one 
of its distinguishing characteristics. No at- 
tempt whatever should be made to enter into 
the technicalities of meter and The 
appreciation for rhyme, and especially the 
feeling for rhythm, are 
powers of school children, even to the lowest 


verse. 


well within the 


grades. Music in the schools has helped in 
preparing them for this by familiarizing them 
with the idea and practice of “keeping time.” 


Some children, indeed, may be found more 
keenly responsive and sensitive to such beau- 
tiful appeal than their teacher herself. They 


can readily be led to appreciate and enjoy the 
simplest differences between prose and poetic 
form, order, and expression, if their teacher 
The secret of suc 
cess in the study of poems lies more truly and 
dependently within the attitude and feeling of 


finds pleasure in poetry. 


the teacher than does any other one phase of 
language study. 

The correlation of singing with the study 
A charm 
ing musical setting adds meaning and beauty 
to a good poem, and impresses it more quickly 
and enduringly than the words alone can do. 
The delightful text books in musie now em- 
ployed in the public schools can be made valu- 


of poems is heartily recommended. 


able allies of the teacher of language. 
MEMORIZING 


This feature of language work. though very 
generally undervalued and neglected. is of 
great importance. In the intermediate grades 
the memorizing belongs naturally to the lan- 
guage class, but in the upper grades it is, per- 
haps. more properly a part of the work in lit- 
erature. 

At least one good short poem should be 
memorized, after a careful study of meaning. 
in each grade every month. With the teach- 
ers’ guidance, it is much easier for a child te 
memorize a poem in class than by isolated ii- 
dividual study. In addition. charming songs. 
short prose paragraphs. two or three mem- 
ory gems. short savings. maxims. and pro- 
verbs should be memorized each week. Pro- 
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verbs, however, should be used somewhat 
sparingly in the lower grades, as generaliza- 
tions and abstract truths are not easily under- 
stood by the younger children or very profit- 
able to them. Some worthy, stirring thought 
should be kept constantly before the eyes of 
the pupils, a corner of the blackboard being 
dedicated to this purpose, and the selections 
changed as often as the teach desires. 

The mind may be richly stored with pass- 
ages worth remembering, if the teacher knows 
how to make use of the odd minutes of the 
day, the minutes which usually go to waste 
while pupils are getting ready for work after 
assembling, or preparing for dismission, or 
passing materials for class work, or while 
classes are changing position. It is not possi- 
ble to measure the influence which such an ac- 
cumulation of strong, striking thought, beauti- 
fully expressed, may have upon vocabulary, 
language forms, and usage, to say nothing of 
the effect upon thought, conduct, and charac- 
ter. President Eliot, of Harvard, has said 
recently that the small bits of poetry he 
learned while young have helped him to stank 
true to first ideals of love and duty. *“Much 
that is learned in childhood, though only par- 
tially appreciated then, takes on new meaning 
and beauty in later life.” 


LESSONS IN USAGE 


The correction of common errors of speech 
is one of the most vital, as well as one of the 
most difficult, phases of language teaching. It 
is chiefly concerned with habit-building pro- 
cesses—breaking up old habits and forming 
new ones. “Where anything is growing,” said 
Horace Mann, “one former is worth a thou- 
sand reformers.” This is emphatically true 
where language habits are growing. It is a 
necessity for every teacher to become a vigor- 
ous, but patient, sympathetic, and persevering 
former. if she would live up to her duty and 
privileges. 

The ideal of usage is to make the desired 
habit spontaneous or automatic, second nature, 


**The Teaching of English.” Carpenter, Baker & Scott, p. 
177. 
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but teachers cannot always do this. They can 
never hope to cure their pupils of every bad 
habit, but they will be much to blame if the 
do not leave the usage of the grade better 
than they found it,—they cannot bring about 
perfection, but they must bring about im- 
provement. 

There are several ways of getting at the dif- 
ficult matter. 

First, there must be the incidental correction 
of error. faithfully.and kindly done every day 
in all classes. Many teachers fail at this point. 
If they are not in earnest, they grow tired 
and discouraged and soon lapse into a care- 
less indifference that either begrudges the time 
and trouble required to take heed to general 
usage or dismiss the matter altogether as hope- 
less or of little consequence. If they are in 
earnest, they sometimes show their zeal un- 
wisely by developing a hawk-like watchfulness 
that leads to a teasing, nagging persistence in 
correcting pupils. The wise teacher quickly 
discovers that she cannot afford to call at- 
tention to every error, though she must let no 
violation of essentials pass unnoticed. She 
learns, too, a sympathetic consideration for 
the children’s feelings which saves her at al! 
times from a tactless, harsh criticism of their 
faults of speech. As a general thing, the best 
time to call attention to a mistake is at the 
moment it is made; there may be occasions. 
however, when the correction should be post- 
poned,—the teacher can best judge of that. 

But incidental correction is not enough. 
There must be definite periods for special ex- 
ercises in usage that seek, consciously and in- 
telligently, to root out prevalent bad habits. 
These must be so well planned that each child 
may have as many opportunities as possible to 
say the right thing, and say it naturally and 
thoughtfully. Since repetition is the law of 
habit, the pupil must use the desired form 
again and again, but not as mere lip-drill, dry 
and tedious, with neither interest nor thought 
accompanying it. The exercises must not take 
the form of the mere parrot-like repetition 
sometimes wrongly called “drill.” So many 
pedagogical crimes have been committed in the 
name of drill that one is sorely tempted to for- 
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swear the word. If such usage lessons are to 
prove effective, they must be made as personal. 
interesting, concrete, and objective as possible. 
and be preceded or introduced by some simple 
but direct and lively stimulus to thought. 

It is a serious waste of time to discuss bad 
habits of which the children are not guilty, 
even if the course of study does suggest them. 
A course of study can give only the types of 
errors that are likely to prevail in certain 
grades. Never should a teacher manufacture 
incorrect exercises for drill. Let her select the 
actual errors of the grade, and when a habit 
is once attacked, pursue it relentlessly, give 
it no quarter. For illustration: If yas, yep, 
yeah, and yeh’m have once been put on the 
blacklist, they should be kept there every day 
and all day. It is worse than useless—it is a 
foolish waste of time to fight them in the lan- 
guage class and let them pass unchallenged in 
all others, or to fight them with determina- 
tion for a day or two and forget them for a 
week, then, conscience-stricken, pounce upon 
them again, zealously trying to make up for 
lost time. 

In trying to establish acceptable habits of 
speech, the laws of good usage,—as far as they 
can be ascertained,—must be the guide. being 
more and more emphasized as higher grades 
are reached. It is unwise and unjust, however. 
to demand or expect too much of boys and 
girls: the standard must not be too high, for 
even the best educated people do not speak 
faultless English. Only a reasonable degree 
of correctness in the simplest essentials of 
every-day English may be sought, with as 
much vigor, grace, and refinement of expres- 
sion in addition as cireumstances permit. 

For all practical purposes, the pupils accept 
as their standard, their model, the usage of the 
teacher, whether she wills it or not. She can- 
not consistently make the demand, “Speak as 
I tell you, not as I speak.” She cannot drive 
her pupils into good habits by “preaching” or 
scolding: but she can Jead them a great way 
by making her own usage *“exemplary and 
winning.” as Mr. Chubb happily describes it. 


e Teaching of English“ Percival Chubb, p. 374 


Imitation is the most powerful factor in this 
habit-building process, and it is natural and 
just to demand of a teacher habits worthy of 
imitation. And that does not mean on her 
part stiff, formal, over-refined, “rigorously per- 
fect” usage described by some as “schoolma’am 
English,” and characterized by {Lowell as 
starched. It is not scholarly usage we must 
aim at, nor quibbling over niceties and dis- 
puted points, but that usage which is heard 
habitually in the social circles of the educated 
everywhere, and distinguishes them unmistak- 
ably from the illiterate and provincial class. 
Our work has been too long hindered by a dou- 
ble standard: a schoolroom standard of ex- 
actness, and a real life standard of looseness 
and carelessness. These should be blen:ed 
into one and the same standard combining an 
exactness that prevents lawlessness and license, 
and a certain refined carelessness and laxity 
that forefends {“schoolmastering the speech” 
and teaching the children a pedantic usage 

In addition to the teacher’s example, a gen- 
erous use of the best stories is invaluahle in 
providing good models. In connection with 
the story lessons already discussed, and with 
the supplementary reading and literature. let 
the teacher point out that the most objection- 
able expressions of our careless ever ’-cay 
usage never find a place in good literature. or 
if they do, they are always on the lips of ig- 
norant, coarse, unrefined characters. 

We must begin early to cultivate in children 
a sensitiveness to their own language defect=.— 
not to those of others. It would be intolerable 
to turn ont of our schools sets of impertinent, 
priggish little critics with highly developed 


. “nerves” that shiver and shudder over mis- 


takes in pronunciation and grammar.--on the 
lips of others! Pupils may be taught that 
while it is their duty and privilege to make 
every possible effort at self-correction. they 
have no right to despise the uncouth. illiterate 
expressions of others, especially their elders 
who mav have been so unfortunate as to be 
deprived of proper training. though they mav 
have longed for it. 


Second “ertes, 


*“ Introduction to Biglow Papers.” 
t* Harper's Magazine. February 1907. “School Mastering 
the Speech 


Lounsbury 
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Shadow March. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. DANIEL PROTHEROE . 
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Cotton Dolly and Other Songs. D. Protheroe. Price $.50 {By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago). 
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A RURAL SCHOOL GARDEN 








The DeWitt School in Dinwiddie county is 
somewhat below the average in the number 
and size of pupils for the ordinary one-room 
school, and it is housed in a makeshift of a 
building that was formerly used as a store. 
A plot of ground, about equal to the floor are: 
of two school rooms, was given for a garden 
last fall and this was promptly fenced with 
good poultry wire and the ground thoroughly 
plowed, spaded, manured, and then planted. 
The children worked in the garden and liked 
it. Early in November I visited the garden, 
and the clean, cultivated rows of radishes just 
matured, beds of 
salad appearance. 


and the kale and turnip 
On April 8 


I again visited this garden and IT was aston- 


made a fine 
ished at the size and forwardness of the plants. 
There were fine heads of lettuce under glass. 
the cabbage was thrifty and large enough for 
use, the onions were growing well: the straw- 
berry vines were healthy and green on a mat 
of pine tags; the salad beds were still in good 
shape in spite of the fact that a good amount 





had been sold from this small bed, and over in 
a corner the violets were blooming. The gar- 
den was earlier and looked better than any 
that I had seen. It was the pride of the school 
and the comraunity as well. 


Here was a lesson to every passer-by of the 
wealth of the soil, of the possible production 
of one small area with intelligent care, of the 
possibility of having a garden yielding tribute 
to the table every month in the year. Here 
also the child begins to learn that by patient 
co-operation with Nature all man’s progress 
has been won. He sees in actual experience 

He watches the old mystery 
of planting and growing and reaping and feels 
that he has to play a necessary part in the pro- 
cess. His sense of ownership and _ responsi- 
bility is being aroused. We are told that man 
began life in a garden and that the instincts 
of the first man crop out in the early years of 
vouth. Certainly the child finds himself 
home in the garden, surrounded by things that 
are, like himself. qrowina. 


cause and effect. 
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The garden has also furnished much of the 
material for arithmetic and language work in 
the school room. An account is kept of every- 
thing in the garden, the cost, the selling price, 
the profit or loss. I think its success is due to 
its small size, and its careful planting in vege- 


tables that grow in the fall and winter as well 
as in the spring and summer, and above all to 
the persistent efforts of the teacher, Miss Lucie 
Cleaton, who absolutely refused to be discour- 
aged. 

Jackson Davis. 


THE REQUISITES of A PERFECT TEACHER 


V. C. SHAW, Massaponax, Va. 


The history of education shows that there 
have been many different marked and progres- 
sive stages of opinions with respect to fitness 
for teaching. 

During the earlier and greater part of tlic 
historic period when learning was monopolized 
by the few, all scholars were necessarily teach- 
ers, and it was an easy step to the inference 
that all who learned could teach. 

At a much later period, when a general dif- 
fusion of knowledge had taken place and the 
number of schools had greatly increased, it 
was observed that some scholars had higher 
teaching power than others and so the ques- 
tion of method came into prominence. 

The professional education of two teachers 
may be of the very same in kind and amount 
and yet their actual teaching power may be 
very unequal, some are born with a pre- 
disposition of this kind of labor and for others 
it is more or less unnatural, but no matter 
what our natural gifts may be, they should be 
improved by study. 

An ideal teacher is one who has a broad and 
accurate scholarship, although it is not nec- 
essary, as some may think, to become a walk- 
ing encyclopedia. 

She is open-minded, magnanimous and 
womanly and has a love for the scholarly vo- 
cation. A wide and easy range of intellectual 
vision is also necessary. 

She has magnificence of mind. is harmoni- 
ously constituted and of a well-proportioned 
and gracious mind whose own nature will 
move spontaneously toward the true being of 
everything. She has a good memory, is quick 


to learn, noble, gracious, the friend of truth, 
justice, courage and temperance. 

She is of a spirit that seeks not alone pe- 
cuniary emolument, but desires to be in the 
highest degree useful to those who are to be 
taught,—a spirit that elevates above every- 
thing else the nature and capabilities of the 
human soul, and that trembles under the re- 
sponsibility of attempting to be its educator; 
a spirit that looks upon gold as the contemp- 
tible dross of earth, when compared with that 
imperishable gem which is brought ont into 
heaven’s light to shine forever; a spirit that 
scorns all the rewards of the earth, and seeks 
that highest of all] rewards, an approving con- 
science and an approving God; a spirit that 
earnestly inquires what is right, and that 
dreads to do what is wrong: a spirit that can 
recognize the handiwork of God in every 
child, and that burns with the desire to be in- 
strumental in training it to the highest attain- 
ments of which it is capable. 

She must possess the knowledge of the 
proper time and manner of introducing differ- 
ent subjects, also the power to teach them cor- 
rectly, at the same time not being a slave toa 
text-book. 

She is able to discover things new and old 
in nature, in the arts, in history, in the rela- 
tion of things and also to cultivate the powers 
of observation in her pupils. Her habits are 
correct. She is able to improve the commun- 
ity in which she moves, not only in learning, 
but in morals and manners and everything 
that is “Lovely and of good report.” 

She attends carefully to the formations of 
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her personal habits, and is strictly neat in her 
apparel, which does not necessarily need to be 
expensive, but should invariably be neat and 
clean, for a slovenly dress is never so much 
out of place as when it clothes the teacher. 

She has order and regularity about every- 
thing she undertakes; a place for everything 
and everything in its place. She arranges her 
heoks and clothing with regard to this princi- 
ple and also the school-room. Her desk is a 
pattern of orderly arrangement and she insists 
upon it in her pupils. 

She is polite, courteous in manners, and pure 
and accurate in language. By politeness T do 


do not mean any prescribed or prescribable 


mode of action. It does not consist in moving 
according to any approved plan, nor is a com- 
pliance simply with the formulas of etiquette 
in the fashionable world. for true politeness 
is founded on benevolence. Its law is 
the 

“Whatsoever ve 


vou, do ve even so to them.” 


em- 
the Saviour: 


would that men should do to 


hodied in golden rule of 


It is the exercise of real kindness and enter- 
tains a just regard for the feelings of others, 
and seeks to do for them what would make 
them really happy. 

Upon meeting a pupil on the street or any 
publie place she cordially recognizes him and 
in this way, cultivates courtesy in her pupils. 


“Two teachers were once walking together 
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on the streets of a large city in New York 
Several lads whom they met on the sidewalk 
raised their caps as they exchanged the com- 
mon salutation with one of the teachers. 
“What boys are those that pay you so much 
attention as they pass?” inquired the other. 
“They are my scholars,” answered his friend. 

“Why how do you teach 


them to be so very polite?” 


“Your scholars?” 
“T am unable to 
tell you.” said his friend; “I never say any- 
thing about it. I usually bow to them, and 
they are ready to bow to me.” The whole se- 
cret consisted in this teacher meeting his pu- 
pils in the spirit of kindness. 

An ideal teacher is punctual. This as a 
habit If she is a 
country school teacher she should be present a 
half hour before time. 


is essential to the teacher. 


As to her qualifications she has a competent 
knowledge of all the common branches besides 
algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, chemis- 
try, human philosophy, intellectual philoso- 
phy, moral philosophy, rhetorie and_ logic, 
bookkeeping. science of government, drawing 
and vocal music. 

Taking into consideration the ideal teacher 
she should be as near perfect_as any human be- 
ing can be so as to train the young in the way 
they should go. None of us can be really per- 
fect but in all things we should do our best 
and strive towards that end. 


ONE WAY of MAKING the SCHOOL A SOCIAL FACTOR 


BLANCHE BULIFANT, Hampton, Va. 


So much has been said of late about the rela- 
tion of the school to the community, and ways 
and means of bringing the two in close touch 
so that the educational, social, and commercial 
—the living—factors may realize that the pur- 
pose of each is the purpose of all, that I 
thought it might not be out of order to cite 
the following as a suggestion. 


on 


Some months ago at one of our regular 
county teachers’ meetings we organized an as- 
In or- 
der that every teacher, whatever his subject, 


sociation for the study of geography. 


might be both interested and benefited, the 
subject was to be studied broadly, including 
not only topography and the like, but the com- 
mercial and industrial side, and from the 
standpoint of general culture. The meetings 


are monthly, at a convenient time and place, 
there are no dues or fees, and no special re- 
quirements. 

On such a democratic basis there was noth- 
ing to lose, and certainly a possibility of gain. 
As a consequence practically all the teachers 
of the county became members, even princi- 
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pals and specialists in the various depart- 
ments, and, more important still, every mem- 
ber of the Normal Training Class. 

We took for our special subject the study of 
Elizabeth City county and Hampton, much a- 
a continent would be studied, being careful to 
introduce such material as might be used with 
a third grade, and yet advancing the subject 
so as to bring out the social, economic, and 
commercial side, and in such a way as to in- 
terest every one for the aim is to bring out not 
only the how of the life of the community, but 
the what and the why. Model lessons, and 
modelling in chalk and sand to illustrate the 
lecture or_lesson, have also proved especially 
helpful. 

To stimulate interest. for general culture. 
and to unify the happenings in the world 
about us and to show the part plaved by these 
happenings in the lives of our fellow-men and 
ourselves, a feature of each meeting has been 
a thirty minute lecture from some capable per- 
son on some topic of current geography. or on 
current geography in general. For instance, 
at one meeting a prominent lawyer and politi- 
cian lectured on the Panama Canal, stressing 
especially the economic and political phases. 
At our last meeting a local_astronomer of note 
gave a clear, forceful talk on Halley’s comet, 
the especial value of such a talk being that it 
breught out points usually omitted by news- 
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papers and magazines, and the information 
was reliable. 

Of course, accounts of these meetings are 
published in the local papers, and so inter- 
ested have the public become that at the last 
meeting we could not accommodate all who 
asked to come, and it now seems that we are 
not only assured of an interested audience each 
time, but that we can depend on the commun- 
ity at large to co-operate with us, and render 
all possible assistance. 

This is a new phase of the association to us, 
for there was no such idea at first. But from 
this we see how such an association could be 
made a tie between the school and the public. 
No subject offers greater possibilities for this 
than geography. when studied along such 
broad lines, for it possesses real, live, practi- 
cal value—-it can be made to touch the life of 
every one, and being, as some one has said, a 
rich in its con- 
nection with art and literature as well, it can 
be made to reach and enrich and stimulate the 
life of every community. The interest element 
is of the strongest. 

This association is, of course, a branch of 


“science to all sciences akin.” 


the State Association. It is in its infancy. 
but already it is accomplishing much, and T 
believe will become a real factor in the com- 
munity. 


FIVE YEARS of HIGH SCHOOL PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA 





BRUCE R. PAYNE, Professor Secondary Education, University ¢@f Virginia 


Approximately one hundred years after 
Thomas Jefferson proposed a plan for a sys- 
tem of secondary education in Virginia the 
General Assembly, in March, 1906, established 
-uch a system and appropriated a subsidy of 
*°.0.000 for its support. This sum was placed 
in the hands of the State Board of Education 
io be apportioned to magisterial districts 
(townships) and counties in sums not exceed- 
iug $400, according to requirements to be spec- 
ified by the Board. The chief features of these 
requirements were that the local community 


must provide the high school building, and 
raise for teachers’ salaries an amount equal to 
that contributed by the State Board. Schools 
were divided into three groups: First, second, 
amc. third grade high schools. according to the 
length of the course of study, which should 
continue for four, three, and two years, respec- 
tively. 

The Legislature of 1908 increased the State 
subsidy to $100,000. and provided $15,000 
in addition for the establishment of normal 
training departments to be located in twenty 
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schools. 
designed to train 


selected high 
are 


These departments 
teachers unable to 
avail themselves of such training in the State 
normal the sum of 
$20,000 was appropriated by the same Legis- 


schools. Furthermore, 
lature for agricultural and manual training 
departments in ten high schools, one for each 
district. The Legislature of 
1910 inecressed the latter fund to $30.000 and 
added $10,000 for extension work to be oper- 
ated from the 
centers. 


congressional 


agricultural high schools as 

Tt is the purpose of this report to show what 
progress has been made in the establishment 
and conduct of high school of the State, in- 
spired by the generous stimulus of the Legis- 
lature and guided by the wisely directed ener- 
gies of the State Board of Education, the 
State and local school officials, and by others 
devoted to the cause of public education in our 
Commonwerlth. 

The following tables. summarizing the es- 
sential facts furnished me by the high school 
principals and other educational officials dur- 
ing the past five years, offer an epitome of the 
progress ir the high schools of the State wor- 
thy of careful study. Complete returns were 
not received in the years 1906-07 and 1907-08. 
Hence the summaries for those years for cer- 
tain items are far below the actual conditions. 
Space is not permitted to make more than the 
briefest and most dogmatic comments upon 
the facts and tendencies shown in these tables. 
\ 


TABLE I 


Showing the number of schools giving a specified 
number of weeks in a and the number of 
schools giving a specified number of minutes to each 
recitation, for the years 1998-09 and 1909-10. 

r 


ved? 


1908-09 
No. Weeks 10 39 38 37 36 34 32 30 28 24 20 
No. Schools ok 2 8 ate 2g 
1909-"10 


No. Weeks 


49 39 38 36 34 32 30 28 24 20 
No. Schools 6 2 


$194 1 11 7 


No. Minutes. 60 55 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 15 
No. Schools. 2 1 20 TG FF 


114 2 138 2 
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1909-10 


No. Minutes. 60 55 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 15 
No. Schools. 15 86 16164 14 16 1 


Tasle II 


Showing the number of four-year, 
year and one-year high schools. 


three-year, two- 


1905-06 1906-407 1907-08 1908-09 1909-10 





No. four-year schools. .10 26 33 66 83 

No. three-year schools. .19 18 46 58 81 

No. two-year schools...13 16 57 110 143 

No. one-year schools... 2 15 18 55 34 

Total reporting 44 75 154 289 341 
TasLe III 


Showing number of schools reporting less than two 
teachers, more than two teachers, and two teachers. 


1905-06 1906-07 1907-08 1908-09 190%10 
Less than two teachers. 23 104 86 180 209 
More than two teachers. 13 31 37 70 78 
Two tencheTe ...cccvses 10 22 30 37 54 











Total No. schools re 
0 Ee A ee 46 157 153 287 341 
Total No. Teachers...146 24814 261% 680 837 
Part time .:..<--- 253 300 
Whole time ...... 427 537 


TaBLe IV 


Showing enrollment for the years 1905-10, inclusive 




















istyr. 2d yr, 3d yr. 4th yr Total 
50 schools reported 
in 1905-06 ..1668 1036 454 153 3311+-94* 
3405 
58 schools reported 
n 1906-077 ...1188 420 196 66 1870+-202* 
2072 
As estimated by State 
Department ..... 9196 
136 schools reported 
in 1907-088 ...... 2317 1234 549 112 412+1064* 
5276 
As estimated by State 
Department 9992 
284 schools reported in 1908-09: 
eee ee ee 
aed RR eae eee Se 3286 1618 1043 385 
5937 2848 1629 631 
11045 
As estimated by the 
State Department, 
345 schools report- ‘ 
SR awk pos ite Paes 13418 
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312 schools reported in 1909-10: 








OS csi oc vee oees 2910 1425 700 294 
GH. <0 ovcceteeea 3296 1987 1126 577 
6206 3412 1826 871 12315+ 
85° 
2 12400 
*Not separated into years. 
tIn 1906-07, thirty-one schools which received 


State support made no report of any kind, besides 
which the following cities failed to report upon stu- 
dents: Charlottesville, Alexandria, Clifton Forge, 
Staunton, Lynchburg, Petersburg, Winchester, Rich- 
mond, Williamsburg, Suffolk, Norfolk, Roanoke, 
Tazewell, Marion, Wytheville; all of these made no 
report of any kind, except Norfolk and Marion. 

$In 1907-08 fifty-three schools receiving State sup- 
port made no report of any kind, besides which the 
following cities failed to report number of students: 
Charlottesville, Alexandria, Clifton Forge, Covington, 
Lynchburg, Manchester, Winchester, Norfolk, Burke- 
ville, Manassas, Roanoke, Woodstock, Marion, Frank- 
lin. Of this number only Charlottesville, Norfolk 
and Franklin, made any sort of report. 


TaBLe V 
FINANCIAL 
Total amount local funds spent on high schools... 


1907-08 
$191,360 


1905-06 
$132,480 


1906-07 
$155,568 


1908-09* 
$257,887 


1909-10 
$320,403 


Total amount spent by State for high school support. 


$50,000 $50,000 $126,000 $133,000 


*In 1908-09, only $11,000 of the fund for Normal 
departments was actuaily expended. 


Total amount snent for new buildings, improvements 
etc. 


$45,000 $341,820 $507,327 $1,138,776 $502,000 


The value of all existing buildings reported 
in 1905-6 was $462,845; the value of all build- 
ings reported for the year 1909-10 is $2,573,- 
619 (286 schools reporting on this point this 
vear). The value of the present buildings in 
which high school works is done is more clearly 
£3.000.000, if all the schools had reported in 
1909-10 (55 did not report on this topic for 
this year). That this estimate is correct will 
be shown by adding the value of the new 
buildings for the five years to the value of the 
existing buildings in 1905. This amount is 
$2,961,778. In these estimates the cost of 
grounds and equipment are included. 

Table I shows a pleasing tendency toward 
standardizing the length of term and of reci- 
tation periods, particularly in the four-year 
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school. Of the four-year schools, at least fifty 
run thirty-six weeks or more, and at least fifty- 
two have forty minutes recitation periods. 
Remembering that there are only eighty-three 
four-year schools, and that only a few years 
ugo there were scarcely any high schools in the 
State with more than thirty minute periods, 
the progress in this respect is encouraging. 
There are, however, too many communities in 
which the boys and girls do not receive more 
than thirty-two weeks of training and thirty 
minutes in recitation. It is to be deplored 
that there are 174 schools with thirty-two 
weeks in the term of the one and 164 with 
thirty minutes in the recitation period of the 
other. The last vear shows an abnormal in- 
crease in this type of school, due in part to the 
multiplication of weak and inefficient schools, 
under the encouragement of the last additional 
State subsidy. We have too many poor high 
schools in Virginia. Students attending these 
must compete in life with those graduating 
from the full four-year high school with its 
thirty-six weeks term, and forty minutes. 
Now that the high schools have been estab- 
lished it is safe to say that the State Board of 
Education will give more than $400 to certain 
high schools which show a large enrollment 
and a successful local support, taking it away 
entirely from those schools which have no stu- 
dents to speak of, which have failed to supply 
sufficient teachers to enable them to do such 
good work as will inspire the patrons to ser’ 
their children.—and which are high schools by 
courtesy of the imagination and in name only. 
The framers of this law never intended, and it 
is a dangerous policy to admit, that a high 
school should be established in every square 
mile of the Commonwealth. The State shou!’ 
continue to assist communities that have need 
of high school facilities, and especially those 
which have shown an appreciation of and abil- 
ity to maintain the efficient high school. 
Regarding the recitation periods it appears 
that there is a further positive decline in 
1909-10 as compared with 1908-09. Many of 


the schools reported recitation periods of vary- 
ing length in different subjects, with very lit- 
tle standard as to which subject shall have the 
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longer periods. It has been generally agreed 
that most high school subjects and most pupils 
require as much as forty minutes to really gain 
anything from the recitation. It is a matter 
of common experience that the last ten minutes 
in a forty-minute period is worth as much as 
the first thirty minutes. 

The 


graphically seen in Table II, where the num- 


progress of the high schools may be 
ber of each kind of high school is given. There 
are twice as many good four-year high schools 
in 1910 as there were high schools of all grades 
in 1905. 


Virginia has almost a four-year high 


school for each county. Seventeen more 


schools properly located would produce the 
desired end. The time must not be far distant 
when there shall exist as good a four-year high 
school in each county of Virginia as is to be 
found in the other 
State. 


is that of transforming three-year high schools 


average county of any 


The problem presented by this table 


into four-year schools, and of strengthening 
and probably decreasing the two-year schools. 
There is grave danger that a community will 
become satisfied with a three-year school, and 
thereby forbid to the youth so unfortunate as 
to grow up there. the right to the best in sec- 
ondary school training. 

As an 


made the two vear schools may be raised to 


just 


alternative to the suggestion 
three-year schools with a view of their con- 
tinued upbuilding until they may be ready to 
become four-year high schools. It is certainly 
feasible to demand that all three-year schools 
become four-year schools at once, for there are 
already forty-nine of the eighty-one three-year 
schools which have two teachers, leaving only 
thirty-two which would have to add one-half 
or a whole teacher in order to provide the re- 
It should then be only a 
matter of a year or so until the demands of 
attendance would call for a third teacher. It 
is highly important in the meantime to remind 
all principals of schools that they should not 
attempt more years of work or a more diver- 
sified course of instruction than the number in 
their faculties will allow. It is often better to 
provide for a well-taught two-year 


quired two teachers. 


good, 


school than a poor three-year one, local ambi- 
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tions and extraneous demands to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. It is no shame to be honest 
and genuine in any grade of educational ac- 
tivity. It is a shame to be a “sham” in any 
department of honest effort, especially in that 
whose task is the training of youth in the cor- 
rect ideals of honorable living. And yet after 
this note of discouragement and warning has 
been sounded, it is still a hopeful sign that of 
the fifty-two new high schools established this 
year, very few of them have le’s than thirty- 
The children of the State may be 
in high schools almost three-fourths of their 
time, if they really wish to be there. These 
schools are within easy reach, only six counties 
in Virginia failing at this time to provide high 
school facilities of some sort for their children. 

It should not be forgotten that the test of 
the ability and 
Table IIL gives 
the increase of high school teachers. That 
there are 837 teachers of high school subjects 
in Virginia now, in contrast to 146 in 1905, 
proves that in so far as numbers are involved 


two weeks. 


the efficiency of a school is 


number of its teaching staff. 


we have made an amazing progress. 537 of 
these teachers devote their whole time to high 
school teaching. The number of teachers de- 
voting all their time to high school instruction 
in 1910 is nearly as great as the entire number 
of total and part time teachers in the preced- 
ing year. Furthermore, while there only only 
83 four-vear high schools in Virginia, as based 
on attendance and faculty, there are 138 which 
have two teachers and more in their faculties; 
this, too, although the figures were derived by 
counting a teacher who gave part of his time 
only, as a half teacher. The fact is that such 
a teacher usually gives about three-fourths of 
the time to high school teaching. Of course, 
it is readily admitted that there are too many 
schools with less than two teachers. The time 
will soon arrive, it is to be hoped, when no 
school, not even a two-year school, will be al- 
lowed to conduct a high school with less than 
two teachers. 

In order that the previous training of the 
teaching staff might be shown in 1909 and 
again in 1910, I sent out blanks inquiring as to 
the college training of the high school teachers. 








han 


the 
and 
is to 
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In 1909 there were 444 who had attended col- 
lege, normal school or seminary; in 1910 the 
number reaches 509,—an increase of 65. Of 
the former number, 246 held college degrees, of 
the latter number, 301 held degrees. In other 
words, 65 per cent. of the number reporting in 
1909 and 63 per cent. of those reporting in 
1910, had attended college. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss Table LV, 
displaying the remarkable growth in atten- 
dance. This table shows that the patrons are 
willing to send their children if the schools 
offer sufficient inducement of talent and ac- 
commodation. While the increase of the at- 
tendance in the fourth year of the high school 
is discouraging, there are explanations which 
nullify our pessimism. The high school in 
Virginia is still in its youth. Nowhere in the 
world do the upper grades of the high schools 
show an attendance comparable to that of the 
first year. The temptations before both boys 
and girls of money-getting, the lack of intellec- 
tual impetus from the home, the isolation of 
the curriculum from the affairs of life, the dis- 
proportion of genius to mediocre minds and 
the consequent failure of courage as the work 
grows more difficult, the requirements placed 
upon the student by the necessity of bread 
winning, the fierce competition in Virginia by 
the colleges which do high school work,—these 
and other reasons tend to encourage the belief 
that the upper grades are doing remarkably 
well under the circumstances. The one deplor- 
able feature of the attendance is the dispro- 
portion of boys throughout the high school and 
especially in the upper grades. Local leader- 
ship will suffer. It is time that Virginia boys 
learn something of the perseverance necessary 
to graduate from a high school. Public senti- 
ment must demand graduation and it inevi- 
tably will provide a better opportunity for the 
graduate. Twelve per cent. of all high school 
students in the United States graduate :—for 
the years presented here, not much over five 
per cent. of Virginia high schoo] students are 
even in the fourth year. Will this be reme- 
died by the establishment and the strengthen- 
ing of the fourth year’s course of study? 


There are in Virginia twenty-tive private 
academies admitting boys. There were 2,036 
boys enrolled in ungraded departments of these 
academies in the school year of 1908-09. Be- 
sides these there are many institutes and semi- 
naries for girls in Virginia from which I have 
no report. Adding the number of boys of the 
private academies to the number in public high 
schools we have a total enrollment of 7.365 
boys in secondary schools. Possibly five hun- 
dred of these are in the fourth year and are 
presumably prepared to enter college in the 
fall of 1910. This is a rather poor promise for 
the male colleges if they enact and effectually 
execute a fourteen-unit requirement for en 
trance. And yet it is very probable that these 
colleges have themselves to blame. They have 
been (or now are) taking students from the 
third year of the high school. No high school 
can compete with any institution that bears 
the name of college. Until the colleges agree 
among themselves, and honestly live up to the 
agreement, to accept only graduates of high 
schools these small numbers will continue in 
the fourth vear of the high school. It is use- 
less for the State to appropriate thousands of 
dollars for a secondary school system and then 
charter so-called higher institutions of learn- 
ing which practically destroy the secondary 
schools. 

To many ‘Table V, will present the most in- 
teresting summary. First, it shows that the 
legislative investment was brought forth in lo- 
eal taxation a manifold return. While only 
dollar for dollar is required, in no year has the 
local support fallen below three dollars for 
one dollar from the State. So rapid has been 
this progress that the annual amount spent for 
high school support has grown from $102,480 
to nearly half a million in five years; $320,403 
of which local communities voluntarily im- 
posed upon themselves. Nothing can show 
popular sentiment like this voluntary contri- 
bution. 

In buildings the record is quite as good, 
1908-09 being the year of the most extensive 
building. These buildings are distributed 
over the entire State. They are not located in 
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a few cities, but in rural communities as well. 
They are not cheap wooden structures. They 
are handsome and attractive to pupil, teacher 
and parent. Much of the money for these 
buildings was subscribed by private individ- 
A ten 
thousand dollar building has been frequently 
reported to me, to the cost of which $5,000 had 
been subscribed by private citizens. 


uals, of which no record is available. 


VIRGINIA AND WISCONSUN 


As the total population and the school popu- 
lation of Wisconsin are only a little more than 
that of Virginia, a comparison of the high 
school facilities of the two States furnishes the 
best statement of what Virginia should ap- 
proach in this respect. The chief difference 
consists in the fact that the resources of Wis- 
consin are adequate to her educational needs 
and those of Virginia under the present sys- 
tem of taxation are not. Nevertheless in in- 
dustrial, social, political and other intellectual 
enterprises, the Virginian must compete with 
the citizen of Wisconsin, so that it behooves 
Virginia to recognize the standard to be at- 
tained as rapidly as her funds will admit. 

The school year of 1908-09 for Wisconsin is 
here compared with that of 1909-10 of Vir- 
ginia: 

Number of four-year high schools in Wis- 
consin, 261. 

Number of four-year high schools in Vir- 
ginia, 83. 

Number of high school teachers in the four- 
vear schools of Wisconsin, 1,377. 

Number of high school teachers in the four- 
year high schools of Virginia, 341. 

Total number of teachers in a// grades of 
high schools of Virginia (1909-10), 837. 

Total enrollment in four-year high schools 
of Wisconsin, 30,110. 

Total enrollment in four-year high schools 
of Virginia, 6, 968. 

Total enrollment in all grades of high 
schools of Virginia, (1909-10), 12,400. 


Enroliment by years in all grades of schools in 
Wisconsin: 


. istyr. 2dyr. 3dyr. 4thyr. Total 
_ Beet rrrer Ne and ae 5203 3550 2683 1936 13372 
Gee” eeu dien gar enleke 6193 4510 3518 2777 16998 


The enrollment by years in all grades of schools in 
Virginia: 


EO ee 2910 1435 700 294 5329 
I -ckesvvcsetanciaes 3296 1987 1126 577 6986 


Total value of buildings and grounds in 
Wisconsin, $8,916,305. 

Total value of buildings and grounds in 
Virginia, $3,000,000. 

Total amount spent on buildings in Wiscon- 
sin in 1908-09, $792,830. 

Total amount spent on buildings in Vir- 
ginia, 1909-10, $502,000. 

Total annual income for Wisconsin high 
schools, $1,137,212.65. 

Total income for Virginia high schools, 
$453,403. 

Total number of volumes in the libraries of 
the high schools of Wisconsin, 260,915. 

Total number of volumes in the high school 
libraries of Virginia, 49,364. 

The advantages are far more in favor of 
Wisconsin than the above tables show. Nearly 
all of the Wisconsin schools run four years. 
All of the schoois are required to continue for 
thirty-six weeks, and to hold recitations of at 
least forty minutes in length. With regard to 
buildings, it is likely that many more of the 
Wisconsin buildings are used for high school 
purposes exclusively, while all except about six 
of those in Virginia are used for elementary 
grades as well, and hence the $3,000,000 repre- 
senting the worth of Virginia high school 
buildings should be greatly reduced. 

In order, then, that Virginia may attain 
what another State with somewhat similar edu- 
cational needs has realized, certain necessary 
conditions must be brought about: First, more 
wealth must be created and a method of taxing 
that wealth in a just way for the support of 
a more liberal system of education must be 
devised; second, such an internal organization 
of the high school must be made that it will 
appear more attractive to the public by that di- 
rection of its energies necessary to meet the 
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vital needs and most worthy interests of the 
people whom it serves; third, sentiment must 
be aroused continuously concerning the im- 
portance of every prospective citizen’s avail- 
ing himself of all the opportunities proffered 
by the high school; fourth, a more economte 
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method must be discovered for the avoidance 
of waste consequent to the duplication of work 
by the secondary system and the system of 
higher institutions of learning both public and 
private. 


MUSIC IN THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


EMMA STOCKTON FARISH 


I had tried by almost every means to in- 
troduce singing into my school which num- 
bered seven scholars. Of these only one child 
could read well enough to follow the words 
in the book, three of the others could read 
imperfectly from the board: none of them 
were accustomed to hearing music of any kind, 
and all were too shy, and “shamed” to even 
attempt following my voice. 

I had struggled against these difficulties as 
best IT could, and finally, with a desperate ef- 
fort sang a Christmas song, while seven silent 
children looked and listened without interest. 

Fortunately for my reputation as a vocalist 
there were only the wide echoes of broomsage 
fields to report my quavering music. 

Christmas came and went, leaving in its 
vake the renewed strength which comes with 
rest. 

There is often an increase in the enroll- 
ment of country schools in January: my school 
was no exception. I do not know why the 
people are more willing to send their children 
“after Christmas:” perhaps the 
creat holiday even inspires in them a desire 
for education. At all events the New Year 
presented me with seven new scholars. 

I immediately had an attack of inspiration. 
ind resolved to attempt music again, after 

witiously feeling my way. “Can you sing. 
susie?” T asked of my oldest girl. “No’m, I 

nt much of a singer. I can play a little on 
the organ.” “Have you some music books? 
What can you play?” “We’ve got a Gospel 
Hymn book. I can plav “Throw Out the Life 
Line” an’ “Nothin’ But the Blood of Jesus.” 
“Do you sing and play at home?” “Yes’m, 


school 


sometimes. Papa, he can sing; the little chil- 


dren know some of ’em.” Inspiration num- 
“Susie,” I said, “Will you bring 


your hymn book to-morrow ¢” 


ber two! 


The little gray hymnal became my _ best 
friend. I discovered that the children could 
follow me in “Work for the Night is Com- 
ing,’ “Sowing in the Morning.” “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus,” and several other 
hymns. At first our singing was very uncer 
tain. I was followed gingerly by quavering 
little girls, and gosling-voiced boys whose 
fourteen-year-old dignity made them feel “too 
big to sing like girls.” and caused our exer- 
cises to be interspersed with shamefaced gig 
gles. 

Had anyone passed while we were singing 
IT am sure he would have thought we were 
holding a revival: but the birds. who some- 
times sat upon the fence-posts, were our only 
auditors, and perhaps they understood. 

By February the felt 
strong enough to launch into America, and 
Columbia, which we did. T do not know how 
many sore throats heside mine the singing 
caused, but I feel sure we all felt the sub- 
limity of the songs however imperfectly they 
were rendered. The children’s embarrassment 
had ceased by this time: the boys used the bock 
with me. and four little girls shouted “three 
cheers for the red, white and blue” with the 
utmost strength of their Jungs. 

The day was always easier when we had felt 
the peace of “What a Friend We have in 
Jesus.” or the encouragement of “Work for 
the Night is Coming.” and at last came the 
reward. To my usual query “What would vou 


twenty-second I 
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like to sing this morning” | received these an- 
swers, “O sing about the red, white and blue,” 


j 


“Sing America,” “Sing the Woodpecker,” and 


the youngest boy piped in “Sing that one about 
Jesus.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


It is yenerally agreed that the State High 
School Course of Study 
The majority of the better class schools of each 


is in ueed of revision. 
grade in the State offer courses of instruction 
superior to that outlined in the initiation of 
the system four years ago. In view of these 
facts, a committee was called together in the 
office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on April 27th for the purpose of 
preparing such a revised course. This com- 
mittee consisted of Prof. Bruce R. Payne, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education at the Uni- 
versity; Prof. Algar Woolfolk, Principal of 
the Greensville County High School; Prof. 
Jackson Davis. State School Examiner; Prof. 
Harris Hart, Superintendent Schools of Rean- 
oke Citv: Miss Lula Andrews, Instructor in 
English in the State Normal School at Farm- 
ville; Prof. Chas. t+. Maphis, President State 
Board of Examiners: Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
Superintendent Schools Richmond; Prof. FE. H. 
Russell, Secretary State Board of Examiners: 
Prof. C. J. Heatwole, Professor of Education 
in the Harrisonburg Normal School and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The course, as agreed upon bv this commit- 
tee. is given herewith for the criticism of the 
public. The public in general, school officials 
and high school teachers in particular, are 
earnestly requested to send at once criticisms 
and suggestions of this proposed course to the 
Siate Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Richmond. Va. Such suggestions should he 
definite and concrete. The committee will be 
callect together soon to go over such criticisms, 
and as scon thereafter as possible, the course 


will be reported in its revised form to the 
State Board of Education for final adoption. 
With such adoption it becomes binding unon 
all those high schools receiving State aid. 
The committee in reaching an agreement 
was in possession of the courses of study now 


actually employed in nearly all of the schools 
of Virginia as well as those used by all other 
States south and to the immediate west. Every 
member of the committee is in almost daily 
contact with high school students in the schools 
of the Commonwealth. Its judgment, there- 
fore, together with that which it hopes to re 
ceive from others, should guarantee a practical 
and belpful curriculum for the high schools of 
Virginia. 

It will he noticed that the number of books 
to be read in the three Latin authors, in such 
schools as choose to offer Latin, has been omit- 
ted from this outline while the standard of 
requirements in all of the State High School 
course demands the completion of four books 
of Cesar, six orations of Cicero and six books 
of Vergil, nevertheless before deciding this 
subject definitely, the committee invites a free 
and full opinion from the teachers of Latin. 

J. D. Ecoreston, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Proposep Hicu Scuoot Course ror Vireixi: 


The following three distinct courses are pro- 
posed for the three classes of high schools 
the third class school with a two years’ course; 
the second class school with a three years’ 
course and the first class school with a four 
vears’ course. 

It is expected that the minimum require- 
ments as outlined for the primary and gram- 
mar schools will be fully completed before any 
student is admitted to the high school. 

The amount of work to be accomplished by 
each grade of schools is expressed in units and 
the value of each subject is likewise indicated 
in units. 

A unit is understood to mean a recitation of 
forty minutes. five times a week for thirty-six 
weeks. 
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The third grade school shall offer at least 
eight units as indicated below, and the second 
grade school shall have twelve units as speci- 
fied. While the thirty-six weexs term is urged 
for both of these schools nevertheless where the 
conditions seem to demand it the term may be 
reduced to thirty-two weeks with the consent 
of the examiner of the circuit. Before a second 
or third grade high school shall offer a course 
of study with recitation periods less than forty 
minutes in length, it shall submit such course 
to the examiner of the circuit for his ap 
proval. In case of reduction either of the 
weeks in the term or of the minutes in the 
recitation the value of the units shall be re 
duced proportionately. The first grade school 
shall offer sixteen units, as indicated below, 
with a term of thirty-six weeks and with rec: 
tation periods forty minutes in length: no re- 
duction in the length of the term or of the re- 
citation period can be made by first grade 
high school. 

No school shall be credited as a first grade 
high school which does not have ample labora- 
tory equipment for the teaching of such 
sciences as it offers in its Course of Study. 


Mrximom Requirements 
THIRD GRADE SCHOOOL 


English, 2 units. 

Mathematics. 2 units. 

History, 1 unit. 

Science (Physical Geography three times a 
week; Agriculture twice), 1 unit. 

Electives, 2 units. 

Electives: Foreign Language, 2: Science, 1; 
History and Civics, 1: Manual Arts, 2. (Man- 
ual Arts includes cooking. sewing. manual 
training and drawing). 


SECOND GRADE SCHOOL 


English, 3 units. 
Mathematics, 2 units. 
History, 2 units. 
Science, 2 units. 
Electives. 3 units. 


Electives: Mathematics, 1; Science, 1; His- 
tory, 1; Manual Arts, 3. 

Nore.— Wherever a Foreign Language is 
chosen as the elective in either a second or 
third grade school at least two sessions must 


be completed in this Foreign Language. 
FIRST GRADE SCHOOL 


English, 4 units. 
Mathematics, 3 units. 
History, 2 units. 
Science, 2 units. 

Electives, 5 units. 

Electives: Language, 4; Mathematics, 1; 
History, 2; Science. 2; Manual Arts, 4. 

Nore.—In Laboratory work and in Manual 
Arts the eighty minute period is required as 
the equivalent of the forty minute recitation 
period. 


ComprLere Course or StTupy 
THIRD GRADE SCHOOL 
First Year. 


English: Grammar and Composition and 
Spelling. 4 times per week: Classics 1 time per 
week 

Mathematics: Algebra: review of Arithme- 
tic. 

History: English History (elective). 

Science: Physial Geography 3 times per 
week; Agriculture* 2 times per week. 


Second Year 


English: Composition and Rhetorie and 
Spelling 3 times per week: Classics 2 times per 
week. 

Mathematics: Algebra and Plane Geometry. 

History: U. S. History and Civies. 


Electives: Language—-Latin. German. 


French, or Spanish. The Latin Course shall 
embrace First Year Latin and Cesar. 
Science—Agricnlture* and Botany (sec- 
ond vear). 
History and Civics. 
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Manual! Arts. 
Norr.—Review of Arithmetic is not counted 
toward a unit. 


SECOND GRADE HIGH SCHOOL 


lirst 


Y ar 


English: Grammar and Composition and 
Spelling, 4 times per week. 
Classics 1 time per week. 


Mathematics: Algebra and Arithmetic. 


Histor : Ancient (elective). 
Science: Physical Geography* and Agricul- 
ture. 


Second Year 


English: Composition and Rhetoric and 
Spelling, 3 times per week. 
Classics 2 times per week. 
Mathematics: Algebra and Plane Geometry. 
History: English History. 


Science: Agriculture* and Botany (elective). 


Third Year 


English: Composition and Rhetoric and 
Spelling 2 times per week. 

Classics 3 times per week. 

Mathematics: 
tive). 

History: U. S. History and Civies. 

Science: Physics. 

Klectives: 
French, or Spanish. The Latin must embrace 
Kirst Year, Cesar and Cicero. 

Mathematics 1 
metry, third year). 
Science 1 


any, second year). 


Algebra and Geometry (elec- 


Language—Latin, German, 


unit. (Algebra and Geo- 


unit. (Agriculture* and Bot- 
History 1 unit. 

year). 
Manual 


(Ancient History, first 
Arts 3 units. 

FIRST GRADE HIGH SCHOOL 
First Year 


and 


English: Grammar and Composition 
Spelling 4 times per week. 
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Classics 1 time per week. 

Mathematics: Algebra and Arithmetic. 

History: Ancient. 

Science: Physical Geography and Agricul- 
ture.* 


Second Year 


English: Composition and Rhetoric and 
Spelling 3 times per week. 

Classics 2 times per week. 

Mathematics: Algebra and Plane Geometry. 

History: Medisval and Modern. 

Science: Botany and Zoology, or Botany and 
Agriculture.” 


Third Year 


English: Composition and Rhetoric and 
Spelling 2 times per week. 
Classics 3 times per week. 
Mathematics: Algebra and Geometry. 
History: English. 


Science: Physics. 


Fourth Year 


English: Composition and Literature 3 dmes 
per week. 

Grammar and Spelling 2 times per week. 

Mathematics: Solid Geometry and Trigono- 
metry (elective). 

History: U. S. History and Civics. 

Science: Chemistry. 

Nore.—2 units in Science and 2 in History 
are required. 

Electives: Language—Latin, German, 
French, or Spanish. In Latin is required First 
Year Latin, Casar, Cicero and Vergil. 

Mathematics 1 unit. 

and Trigonometry). 


(Plane Geometry 


History 2 units. 
Science 2 units. 
Manual Arts 4 units. 
*Norr.—Commercial Geography may be sub- 
stituted for Agriculture. 





It is not the insurrections of ignorance that 


are dangerous, but the revolts of intelligence.— 
Lowell. 
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The Collegette 


Once there was a little school, it had no students ‘tall 

It did have a president, a perfesser and feet-ball 

They were a little shy of entrances, exams and sich 
as that 

They feared if they made it hard the boys would 
“skeedat” 

So they begun to git busy and hustle ‘round a heap 

A searching for the students—little boys and girls to 
keep. 

And yer better be good, kid, and stop your gaddin’ 
about 

Or the Collegette’ll git you if yer don’t watch out. 

‘The advertisin’ talks like they make you might) 
good, 

But bein’ so few of ’em, I don’t see how they could. 

They sometimes talks of helpin’ fellows just ‘cause 
they're poor; ; 

And ef he have a nickle they never let him leave 
the door. 

What you know and what you dont know never 
seems to count; 

Taint fitness they’re after, but numbers and amount. 

So yer better keep yer blinkers open and see what 
yer about 

Or the Collegette’ll ketch yer, if yer don’t look out. 

They sometimes calls it "Versity, Seminary and such 

But don’t let ’em fool ver, son, it’s all the same in 
Dutch 

No matter where it bites yer, a snake is jes as bad 

And this one’s mighty vigus, pard, it’s after yer, my 
lad. 

I saw a feller once what they kept a year or two 

And they’s done him, innerds and outards, into a 
perfect stew, 

So don’t git too wise, guy, and fergit what yer about 

For the Collegette is after yer, an’ yer better watch 
out. ° 

Selected 








THE GARDEN IN SUMMER 
EBEN E. REXFORD 


Sweet Peas are inclined to bloom profusely 
n early summer. but thereafter there will be 
a falling-off in the quantity of their flowers 
unless they are prevented from developing 
seed. In order to keep them blooming 
throughout the season, go over the vines daily 
and eut away every seed-vessel that has be- 
gun to form. The plants, thwarted in their 
fforts to perpetuate themselves by the pro- 
duetion of seed, will at once set about the 
vork of reproduction, and as the first stage 
n this process is the production of flowers. 
t naturally follows out the instinet we can 
‘eep them blooming throughout the greater 
part of the season. This applies to nearly all 
garden flowers. 

I would not allow Pansies to bloom in mid- 


summer. They are seldom satisfactory at this 
season, because the hot weather exhausts 
them. Cut away all the old branches, leaving 
nothing of the plant but the crown. It will 
remain practically dormant until cool, fall 
weather sets in. Then dig about it and ap- 
ply fertilizer, and in a short time it will send 
out branches on which flowers as large and 
fine as those of spring will be produced until 
the coming of cold weather. 

Crysanthemums which have been put into 
the ground to grow throughout the summer 
will need considerable attention. They should 
be staked and securely tied to prevent their 
being broken down as soon as they have 
formed heavy tops. They should be pinched 
back from time to time to secure a bushy, 
compact growth of branches. They should be 
fertilized well in order to secure vigorous de- 
velopment. They must be watered well if the 
season is a dry one, for it is impossible to 
properly develop this plant in soil that is not 
kept moist. Allow it to get really dry at its 
roots and your plant receives a check from 
which it is not likely to recover during the 
Insects must be watched for 
The black beetle is this plant’s worst enemy 


entire season. 


As soon as one is seen, prepare an infusion of 
the Ivory soap of household use by melting 
half a ten-cent cake of it and adding it to a 
ten-quart pail of water. Spray the plants 
thoroughly with this decoction, being sure 
that it gets to the underside of all the foliage 

Asters are frequently attacked by a black 
aphis which does most destructive work in an 
incredibly short time. You must be con- 
stantly on the lookout for the pest. As soon 
spray the plant with 
clear water, and then powder it thickly with 
tobacco-dust. If this insecticide is applied 
promptly and liberally, one application is gen- 
erally sufficient. But there must be no delay 

no half-way work about it. Let the insect 


as one is” seen 


alone and he will speedily put an end to your 
plants. 
If there is transplanting to be done, attend 


to it, if possible, on lowery or rainy days. Be- 
fore lifting your plants, water them well 
This will harden the soil about their root« 
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and enable you to remove them without much 
disturbance of the plant. Always shade them 
I do this 
by making a cone of thick paper about a foot 
across at its widest part. 


for a few days after transplanting. 


I run a stout wire 
out and in through the lap in the paper. This 
The 
the wire is inserted in the earth, on the sun- 
ward side of the plant 


holds the cone in shape. lower end of 
The covering thus 
formed and supported affords all the shade 
that is needed without interfering with a free 
circulation of air. At night the cones are re- 
moved, that the plant may get the benefit of 
the dew. 

If the season is dry and the weather hot, 
artificial resorted to in 
order to secure a proper development of near 
lv all the 
den 


watering must be 


flowers grown in the average gar- 
But do not begin it unless you ean, or 
Bet- 
ter let your plants take the chances of pull- 


will, continue it as long as it is needed. 
ing through the dry spell unaided than to be 
gin to give assistance of this kind and then 
discontinue it. In applying water, do it after 
sundown, as evaporation will take place slow- 
ly then and your plants will get the fullest 
amount of benefit from it. Use a watering- 
pot with a long spout, without a spray-nozzle. 
This will enable you to get the water just 
where it is needed most—at the roots at the 
centre of the plant. If you use a spray-nozzle, 
the water will be so sprinkled over a large 
surface of ground that it does very little good. 
There must be enough to penetrate the soil to 
a depth sufficient to reach the feeding roots. 

Most young gardeners labor under the im- 
pression that stirring the soil in a time of 
But it 
Leave the 
soil unstirred, and it soon crusts over in-such 


drouth is not the proper thing to do. 
is the very thing that needs doing. 


a manner that moisture from dews and ordi- 
nary rains cannot penetrate it. But stir it 
enough to make its surface light, and keep it 
in that condition, and it takes on a porosity 
which enables it to absorb whatever moisture 
there is, precisely as a sponge does. 

While most of the work of pulling weeds 
ends with June, it will be necessary to con- 
tinue the warfare against them, to a greater 
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or less extent, throughout the season. Weeds 
are aggressive and determined, and they never 
give up their efforts to secure a foothold in 
the garden. You may congratulate yourself 
to-day that the last of them has been up- 
rooted, but to-morrow you will discover others 
growing in nooks and corners where they had 
hoped to escape detection. Allow a few of 
them to grow undisturbed for a week or a 
fortnight, and they will develop seed enougi 
to fill your whole garden. Make it a rule to 
look for weeds every time you inspect it, and 
as soon as you have found one to pull it up 
Bear in mind that every weed prevented from 
ripening seed saves a good deal of work next 
season. 


Consider a youth void of knowledge. Feed 
him and he will hunger again; clothe him as a 
prince and ere long he will be in pauper’s rags: 
place him in dominion and his clownish ways 
will betray him. But fan the intellectual spark 
that may yet remain in him until it begins to 
glow; nourish carefully the flame with grad- 
ual incrementof fuel; ward off the destructive 
blasts of doubt, indifference and despair that 
would fain quench the flickering light; fix once 
and forever the desire to know. and you have 
made him master of himself. Implant in him 
an ideal that will be ever before him as a 
guide to higher attainments; set going in him 
the power to think, and you have placed him 
on the roll of the world’s worthies; for the 
thinkers are they that have blessed the world 
—J. J. Dovne, President Arkansas State Nor- 
mal. 


“Dost thou spread the sail, throw the spear, 
lay thy hand upon the plow, attend the furnace 
door, shepherd the sheep upon the hills, gather 
the corn from the fields, or smite the rock in 
the quarry? Yet, whatever the task, thou art 
even as one who twists the thread or throws 
the shuttle, wearing the web of life. Ye are 
all weavers, and Allah the Merciful, does he 
not watch by the loom?” 








PT 
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IDEALS IN th SCHOOL ROOM 


Ideals are the most potent factors in mould- 
ing the character and shaping the destiny of 
the school child. By ideals we mean that 
which we hold up before ourselves, as the final 
goal of our ambition. While the great sculp- 
tor is carving from a lifeless block of marble 
| statue, that is to resemble the countenance 
and features of a human being, the greatest 
vork of God’s creation, he still holds, as it 
were, before his mind’s eye the imitated ob- 
ject till his noble aspirations are crowned with 
inprecedented renown. The same principle is 
applicable to all professions and people. He 
who would succeed; be he man or child, must 
ever hold up the great object of his ambition 
with which he is to carve his way to fortune 
ind to fame. 

Youth is by far the best time to form high 
ideals, for the plastic mind of the child read- 
ily yields to impulses, either of good or evil, 
ind hence should be properly directed by the 
tactful teacher. 

One of the best ways to accomplish this 
purpose is to have the walls of the school room 
decorated with mottoes and the photographs 
of the world’s greatest men. It is especially 
important to use much literature in the school 
touching the lives and deeds of such heroes. 
For it is only then that children are inspired 
to the greatest activity in order to emulate 
the most renowned characters. When they 
an see before themselves definite objects, as 
it were, in full view, work ceases to be so 
laborious and becomes a real pleasure. The 
teacher should always make sufficient explana- 
tion of the literature. so that the children will 
not fail to grasp the salient points, but if he 
puts too much emphasis on certain features, 
such action will defeat his primary object, for 
they become suspicious of his purpose. 

Childhood is the age of imitation because 
‘he mind has not matured sufficiently to exer- 
ise originality in its broadest sense. Chil- 
(ren love to imitate men of distinction and 
fame, but no class of such people so easily 
finds the avenue to their hearts as the true 
teacher. In fact. the qualities of all their ob- 


jects of admiration have the superlative de- 
gree, at least in their eyes. 

There is no ideal so influential as the teacher 
himself. It matters not what may be the 
character of his work and life, the young with 
whom he comes in so close contact cannot 
entirely escape his influence, whether it be for 
good or evil. When the teacher's prepara- 
tion for his chosen profession, his attention 
to duty, his personality and life are beyond 
reproach, he becomes a real inspiration to his 
pupils, a magnetic form, as it were, drawing 
them up the hill of knowledge that he has al- 
ready begun to ascend. This type of ideals 
is powerful not only because of its tangibility 
which renders it possible to be grasped by the 
child, but also because the young mind, though 
immature, is just as susceptible to the for- 
mation of images from its externa] environ- 
ment as the potter’s clay. 

Such means will arrest the child’s interest, 
attention and above all “kindle the fires of as- 
piration smouldering in the youthful bosom 
and cause them to flame forth with the hope 
of achievement.” 


Love gf Children 


Lord, give the mothers of the world 
More love to do their part: 

That love which reaches not alone 

The children made by birth their own, 
But every childish heart. 

Wake in their souls true motherhood, 

Which aims at universal good. 


Lord, give the teachers of the world 
More love, and let them see 
How baser metals in their store 
May be transformed to precious ore 
By love's strong alchemy. 
And let them daily seek to find 
The childish heart beneath the mind 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 





“Now children. what is this?” asked the 
teacher, holding up the picture of a zebra. 
“Tt looks to me like a horse in a bathing suit,” 


answered a little boy. 





—_, 
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CHARACTER BUILDING THE AIM OF EDUCATION 


GERTRUDE EASTMAN 


The chief purpose in educating a child is to 
enable him to make the most of his environ- 
ment and intellectual endowments to cultivate 
his mental discernment, and train his judg- 
ment that he may reject the evil, and choose 
that which is ennobling, and goes to make an 
honorable, upright life. 

We teach him the fundamental principles of 
arithmetic, but to what purpose if he use it 
only to give false weight and measures to 
cheat his neighbor. We teach him to read 
without implanting in his soul such love of 
good literature that he will choose that and no 
other, and we have opened for him the doors 
into evil paths as well as the good, without 
power to withstand the one and steadily pursue 
the other. 
press his thoughts, we train him to write, we 


We give him language power to ex- 


help to make his mind and body grow strong 
and beautiful and why? To what end do we 
train hand and eye, thought and will? To this 
end; that we may help him towards this ideal 
we set before him, a strong, pure, wholesome, 
well-rounded life, useful to self and to others. 
From such training should come greater power 
to think, greater capacity for feeling, and 
greater powers of expression, because great 
thoughts and deep feeling require expression. 
Knowledge which increases capacity for equip- 
ment, which opens new avenues through which 
the child may find pleasure ministering to his 
highest good, which helps his mind to expand 
and his soul to grow—such knowledge is use- 
ful and tends towards the child’s fullest devel- 
opment. 

Passing for a time those common branches of 
study in our school curriculum, which, if right- 
Iv tanght. may be a means to this development. 
let us first turn our attention to Nature Study. 
and note its relations to the end we have in 
view. In no branch of school work does the 
teacher need more thorough knowledge than 
in this study of the plant and animal life. and 
she must herself love nature if she would train 
the child to see the heanties in the world around 


us. We live our life among the trees and flow- 
ers, and the myriads of insects, birds, and ani 
mals, all placed here by the hand of the 
Creator. Upon the lives of these does our phy- 
sical welfare depend, and with the due appre- 
ciation of these is our spiritual life concerned. 
That the child may be reverent and conscious 
of a supreme power, let him study nature. 

The immediate ends in view in the nature 
lessons are observation, knowledge, expression, 
and enjoyment. Pestalozzi makes observation 
the basis of all knowledge. The habit of ob- 
servation acquired in childhood is of more 
value than memorized pages of history. 
or analyzed problems. From a thorough, 
systematic course in nature and _ science 
certain definite results will be 
reached, which go largely to fix the character 
of the pupil. Aside from these systematic les 
sons in nature and science, let the work be cor- 
related all along the line with the reading, lan- 
guages and geography lessons. If the reading 
lesson is about a frog, that is a good time to as- 
certain the pupil’s knowledge of that animal. 
and to enlarge upon it. Procure pictures if 
possible, showing the different stages through 
which the frog passes: or better still, have that 
reading lesson at a time when you can have 
an aquarium containing tadpoles, and watch 
their development. The lesson will mean much 
more to them, if they can see with their own 
eves the varied phases of frog life. If the 
lesson is about spiders, lead the pupils to talk 
nhout them: tell them the story of Arachne. 
and of Robert Bruce. Let the nature and lan- 
suage lessons for that dav be on the spider: 
compare with the bee and fly. if insects have 
heen studied previously. and point out the dif. 
ference 


lessons. 


Ont of the broad field of knowledge which 
would be interesting and helpful to the child. 
we must judiciously select those subjects which 
will furnish foundation truths for the work 
which will be done later in the school course. 
Before geography is studied as an individual 
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branch, all primary ideas involved in this sub- 
ject should be given the child in these prelim- 
inary lessons. Teach him the forms of water; 
as vapor, steam, dew, snow, hail, and rain, and 
the conditions necessary to produce each. The 
principles underlying erosion and drainage, 
and the formation of springs and rivers may 
be taught. Frey’s “Brooks and Brook Basins” 
makes an excellent supplementary reader, and 
may be used to correlate the subject of reading 
and geography in the third or fourth grade. 
G. Stanley Hall says: “Of all the things 
that a teacher should know how to do, the 
most important, without any exception, is to 
he able to tell a story.” Stories should always 
embody ideals—ideals of courage, patience. 
wisdom, generosity, unselfishness, and kindness. 
Children imitate what they admire; thus an 
ideal becomes an unconscious influence upon 
character. “Ideals are the end, as well as the 
source of our living; all the powers are the 
means by which we seek to realize our ideals in 
our lives.” Stories may be imaginative to 
cultivate the aesthetic emotions, realistic t+: 
teach a moral and inspire imitation, historic to 
discover individual relations to society. or 
scientific to convey information. Biographical 
tales are a never-failing inspiration to young 
Americans, and anecdotes of Washington. La- 
fayette. Franklin, Lincoln. and others stimu- 


late them to greater endeavors and greater 
manliness, and are the best means of teaching 
patriotism. Much profitable and extensive his- 
tory may be disseminated through al] the 
grades in the form of story. Pupils who have 
not made a study of continental history, but 
are sufficiently advanced to comprehend the 
state of affairs politically in Europe in the fif 
teenth century, will be interested in historic 
tales like that of Joan of Arc. It has not only 
historic value, but is a vehicle for a lesson on 
patriotism, perseverance, self-denial, and 
bravery. In the same way tell them stories 
centering around British history, not only for 
their historical, but for their ethical value. 

In our public schools we are made to follow 
too closely the prescribed course of study, put- 
ting each child through a certain number of 
pages in a specified time regardless of their 
natural capabilities. Let there be less of this 
constant grind, more individual work and 
heart culture. The number of bones and the 
names of the muscles is of minor importance 
compared with the knowledge of the right use 
of our bodies. 

Tn all our school work let us aim to cultivate 
more and more the moral side of their natures. 
to keep before us as the chief aim of education. 
the molding of character.—Teachers Gazette. 


DISCUSSIONS ON PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


EDWIN L. 


I suppose I have failed to catch the spirit of 
the modern idea of pupil self-government in 
our schools. Perhaps the generations of Puri- 
tan blood coursing through my veins together 
with the rigid but just discipline in my paren- 
tal home has predestined me to my convictions 
on this subject. But whatever the cause, J 


have a firm conviction that what our boys and 
girls of today need, more than anything else. 
is to form habit of obedience to constituted 
uithority and respect for law. The habit of 
obeying. is formed by obeving, just as the habit 
of walking is formed by walking or the habit 


HOLTON 


of talking by talking. I further believe that to 
wheedle a child into thinking that he is obey 
ing by establishing in the school a board of 
aldermen, a mayor. chief of police, patrolmen, 
etc., is not the best way to fix habits of respect 
for law and obedience to authority. The au 
thority must be a prerogative of the teacher in 
the school and of the parent in the home. It 
must be from without the child. 

The old Puritan laws may have seemed 
rigid and stern but they helped to develop men 
of sterling character. Men who were willing 
to and did give their lives for freedom’s canse. 


— | 
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Men who stoou the storm and stress during the 
framing and organization of our government. 
Nature teaches us that we must obey her laws, 
not because we helped make them, not because 
we think th Vv are ist. wut mply because they 
are her laws. The habit of obedience to law is 
the alphabet of all moral training. In devel- 
oping this habit in the child, I doubt the advis- 
ability of trying to improve upon the plan of 
the Eternal. 

In saying that the authority must be a pre 
rogative of the teacher—not of the child—! 
believe my pedagogy is sound if it is not mod- 
ern. We all believe that in the development 
of the child from the conception to maturity 
it travels the same road the race has traveled. 
Passing through the same mountains and over 
the same chasms in a flash, which it took the 
race countless centuries to tunnel and bridge. 
But nevertheless traveling the same road. Not 
until he has his vears of training in obedience 
to law is the child ready to take the initiative 
in the government under which he gets his 
training. <A high degree of moral training is 
the one prerequisite for self-government. The 
main excuse the school has for existing is to 


aid the child in acquiring a high degree of mor- 
al training. The normal child does not have 
the apperceptive basis in habits of respect for 
law and obedience to constituted authority to 
assume the added responsibility of self-govern- 
ment. The step from the known to the un- 
known is too great. I have no objection to any 
device which may aid the teacher in the gov- 
ernment of the school, but I insist the author- 
ity must rest in the teacher. Dr. Parkhurst 
was right when he said. “Whether the child 
does as his parents tell him, or does as he tells 
himself, his doing is to square with something 
other than an inwardly contained authority. 
What he does is not right because he decided 
to do it, is not right because it is in the line of 
the law legislated for man to obey.” Yes, the 
authority in school government I think, must 
rest in some one who has traveled the road 
from the cradle to maturity. Some one who 
has acquired the habits of obedience to author- 
ity and respect for law. Some one who has 
firmness, tact and decision mixed with kind 
ness, sympathv and insight into child nature 
Tt must rest with the broad-minded, true teach 
er.—F ducator-Journal. 


HOW TO VARY THE OPENING EXERCISES IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


MRS. N. SMYLIE 


It is generally conceded by Christian teach- 
ers, that a part of the opening hour of each 
day should be devoted to the higher culture of 
the child nature. 

Education is threefold; to know, to do, to 
be. If we can, in our opening exercises, teach 
pupils to be pure in word and deed, we have 
given them a sure foundation for the intellec 
tual training to follow. 

Ten minutes devoted to a short Bible read- 
ing, followed by a hymn, and then the whole 
school repeating the Beatitudes until all are 
committed to memory, is a good plan for a lady 
teacher. After all have been thoroughly 


learned, the application may follow. If any 
ill feeling or quarreling among the pupils has 
been noticed “Blessed are the peacemakers” 


should be emphasized. If a tendency to mis- 
treat animals, special stress should be laid on, 
“Blessed are the merciful.” 

Development of the moral character of the 
pupil is of no less importance than the develop- 
ment of the intellect. Morals may be taught 
incidentally, as it were, while ostensibly teach- 
ing literature, reading, grammar. Lectures 
from teachers are not always necessary. A 
good story, a touching poem, an anecdote sug- 
gesting higher thoughts or better living are 
often more effective. 

A few moments at the opening is the best 
time to teach ethics for their own sake primar- 
ily, and spelling, writing, and construction as 
secondary matters. 

All pupils, rich or poor. high or low, need 
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more direct teaching of morals as they bear up- 
on the conduct of life, and not in the form of 
abstract essays, but “precept upon precept” as 
the occasion may require. 

By having pupils copy, memorize and ana- 
yze each day at the opening hour one ethical! 
memory gem, we may impress upon their 
minds, that. in the smallest concerns of life, as 
the restoring of a lost marble to its owner, the 
abstaining from the sly glance on the neigh 
boring slate during practical work, they 
-hould be governed by the great law of right- 
ihat intellectual brilliancy should not compare 
with purity of heart, sincerity of purpose and 
integrity. 

When this-plan has been tried, the pupils 
vain a rare control over themselves. They 
learn to be orderly because it is right and not 
‘rom fear of punishment. 


Every day, some new and beautiful trait of 
haracter will be developed in each pupil, as 
more devotion to duty. more love for the weak 
ind helpless. and more scrupulous regard for 
truth in word and deed. 


Any teacher may find a fund of such mate- 
rial in our educational journals. Even the 
“tots” like to copy such gems as, “Be courte- 
“Do right always,” “Politeness is to do 
ind say the kindest thing in the kindest way,” 
‘Beautiful hands are those that do things that 
are noble, kind and true,” and others of like 
import. Cheerfulness and submission to the in- 
evitable ills of life may be taught in a similar 
way. 


ss 
ous, 


T have often followed this higher culture by 
a moment’s consideration of the daily weather 
signals. the statement of some important event 
of which the day was an anniversary or some 
facts of familiar science. 

Of course, the work must have been planned 
the previous day by the teacher’s placing lead- 
ng questions on the board to provoke investi- 
vation by students. 

We do not teach our children enough of the 


use and condition of the common things of 
life, 


On Friday. in order to prevent monotony, 
current history. another subject neglected in 


our graded schools, may be taught in a similar 
manner. 

Any one exercise becomes distasteful. The 
true teacher knows how and when a change 
should be made.—Progressive Teacher. 


The Prayer of the Horse 


(Issued by the American Humane Society. ) 


To thee. master, | 


Feed, water, 


ny offer my 
and care for me; and, when the 
day’s work is done, provide me with shelter 
ind a clean, dry bed. 

Always be kind to me. Pet me sometimes. 
that I may serve you the more gladly and learn 
to love you. Do not jerk the reins, and do not 
whip me when going up hill. Never strike. 
beat, or kick me when I do not understand 
what you want; but give me a chance to un 
derstand you. Watch me, and if I fail to do 
vour bidding, see if something is not wrong 
with my harness or feet. 

Do not overload me, or hitch me 
water will drip on me. Keep me wel] shod 
Examine my teeth when I do not eat: T may 
have an ulcerated tooth, and that, you know. 
is very painful. Do not tie or check my head 
in an unnatural position or take away my best 
defence against flies and mosquitoes by cutting 
off my mane or tail. 


prayer ; 


where 


I cannot tell you when I am thirsty, so give 
me clean, cool water often. I cannot tell you 
in words when I am sick, so watch me, and by 
signs you may know my condition. 
all possible shelter from the hot sun: and put 
a blanket on me, not when I am working. but 
when I am standing in the cold. Never put a 
frosty bit in my mouth; first warm it by hold 
ing it a moment in vour hands. 


Give me 


I try to carry you and your burdens without 
a murmur, and wait patiently for you long 
hours of the day or night. Without the 
power to choose my shoes or path. IT sometimes 
fall on the hard pavements. and I must be 
ready at any moment to lose my life in your 
service. 
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And finally, O my master, when my useful 
strength is gone, do not turn me out to starve 
or freeze, or sell me to some human brute, to 
be slowly tortured and starved to death, but do 
thou, my master, take my life in the kindest 
way, and your God will reward you here and 
hereafter. 


Some Suggestive Do’s for Teachers 


Think deeply and do earnestly. 

Plan well and then do your best. 

Have the courage to do the right always. 

Learn to do the right thing at the right time. 

Do your work weil, or leave it undone en- 
tirely. 

Do nothing of importance without serious 
thought. 

Be sure you are right, then do with all your 
might. 

Do your best to-day, and you can do better 
to-morrow. 

The doing of things well makes one happier 
and better. 

Learn a!l you can from others, but do your 
own thinking. 

While others are shrinking and hesitating, 
go forward and do. 

Put off until to-morrow only the things 
which you cannot do to-day. 

The ability to do things well is the key to 
the storehouse of success, 

He who does well each day the work before 
him is first to be called to a higher place.- 


The Progressive Teacher 


AMONG THE 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
The corps of cadets returned 
march to Staunton on the 15th. 
and highly instructive trip 
Academic work was resumed immediately after the 
return and preparation for the final examinations 
has begun. The review examination begins on May 


from the practice 
All report a pleasant 


26th and the graduating exercises will take place on 
June 22d. 
The superintendent has just returned from a trip 
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Up to the City People 


Not long ago some high school boys were 
warned about going into cigar stores and pool 
rooms at intermission because of the bad habits 
certain to be formed there. The leader of the 
boys answered the principal, superintendent 
board member in about, these 
words: “Where shall we go? You give us no 
playground; we are not allowed freedom in 
the schoolhouse; and we are in serious need 
of some unhampered fellowship with each 
other. Tell us of a better place to stay.” 

These school authorities had brought home 
to them by this lad, I think, something of the 
significance of this almost inhuman treatment 
of vigorous boyhood in our cities. Had the 
principal, superintendent and director dared 
to answer as they thought they would have 
been obliged to answer: “It is ours and the 
people’s fault, not yours.”—Prof. L. W. Ra- 
peer in “The Playground.” 


and school 





—2 


There is no place in our school system for 
the “cheap” teacher, although many seem to 
think that “cheapness” is a cardinal virture, 
and in order to get a place at all, they must 
put the salary they will accept down at the 
very lowest figure. This is but a positive evi- 
dence of their weakness, and the school boards 
are realizing more and more that its pays to 
hire teachers at the highest salaries.—Arkan- 
sas School Journal. 





Wherever there is power there is age.— 


Emerson. 


COLLEGES 


through the West and South, addressing and organ- 
izing alumni associations. Meetings were held in 
Charleston, W. Va.; St. Louis, St. Joseph, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, Charleston and other places. At all 
of these places General Nichols was greeted with 
the usual V. M. IL. spirit, and largely attended and 
enthusiastic meetings attested the great interest of 
its alumni in their Alma Mater. The work of these 
chapters bid fair to be of inestimable service to the 
institution 
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WASHINGTON AND LE¥ UNIVERSITY 


President Denny announces the following pro- 
gram for the commencement exercises, 1910: 


Sunpay, June 12 


10:50 A. M—Proceasion of the Board of Trustees, 
Faculty and Graduates. 

11:00 A. M.—Baccalaureate Sermon: Bishop John C. 
Kilgo, D. D., LL. D. , 

8:30 P. M—Address before the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association: Bishop John C. Kilgo. 


Monpbay, JUNE 13 


6:00 P. M.—Boat Race. 

9:00 P. M—Joint Celebration of the Literary So- 
cieties: President, E, L. Potter, Virginia; Vice 
President, C. P. Heavener, Virginia; Chief Mar- 
shal, R. W. Alley, Virginia. 


ORATORS 


Graham-Lee Society: J. R. Coates, Tennessee; 
F. C. Williams, Virginia. 
Washington Literary Society: T. R. Cather, Vir- 
ginia; W. L. Cazort, Arkansas. 
10:30 P. M.—Reception by Faculty in Library Build- 
ing. 


Tuespay, JUNE 14 


— 


-00 A. M—Annual Meeting of the Board of Trus- 

tees. 

10:30 A. M-—Band Concert on the Campus. 

10:50 A. M.—Procession of the Board of Trustees, 
Faculty, Graduates and Alumni. 

11:00 A. M—Commencement Address: Hon. W. U. 
Hensel, Lancaster, Pa.; Unveiling of a Memorial 
Tablet to the Liberty Hall Volunteers; Address 
by Hon. W. A. Anderson, Virginia; Presentation 
of the Pinkney Prize Cup to the Winning Crew. 

9:00 P. M—Address before the Alumni Association: 
W. R. Vance, M. A., Ph. D., LL. B., ('95) Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

10:00 P. M—Alumni Banquet. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 


10:50 A. M—Procession of the Board of Trustees, 
Faculty and Graduates. 

11:00 A. M.—Closing Exercises: Delivery of Prizes; 

Valedictory Address: C. E. Burks, Mississippi; A 
word to the Graduates: Hon. Claude A. Swanson, 
Virginia: Delivery of Diplomas. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 


President Boatwright, Hon. J. Taylor Ellyson, Hon. 
A. W. Patterson and Dr. R. H. Pitt, of the Board of 
Trustees, have lately made a tour of a dozen of the 
leading eastern colleges and universities studying 
buildings and general arrangements of school plants, 
preparatory to recommending to the trustees at their 
June meeting, a definite scheme of architectural and 
landscape development for the new site at Westhamp- 
ton. A consulting architect has looked over the 
crounds and has made suggestions regarding several 
types of buildings. 

Prof. J. C. Metcalf, of the Chair of English, safled 


from New York on May l4th, for a four months’ stay 
abroad. He will visit several of the great libraries 
of England, and will spend some time in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Berlin. Prof. Metcalf will 
also travel in Italy and Switzerland, and will stop at 
Obergrammergau to see the Passion Play. 

Prof. H. A. Van Landingham will teach English 
Literature in the State Summer Norma! at Newport 
News. 

Prof. Loving, of the Chair of Physics, will spend 
his vacation in the preparation of a Physics Labora- 
tory Manual for Colleges. He expects to have the 
typewritten sheets: ready for use with his A class 
next session. | 

President Boatwright will deliver the commence- 
ment address at Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C 

Mr. T. J. Moore, B. A., 1908, and since then a 
teacher in Richmond Academy has been appointed to 
one of the Rumviil Graduate Scholarships at Har- 
vard University for 1910-11. As there are only three 
of these scholarships available annually for Southern 
students, this award is a very special honor to Mr. 
Moore and to the Department of English in which 
he has specialized. 

The Baccalaureate sermon will be preached June 
i2th by Rev. Dr. O. C. S. Wallace, of Baltimore. Dr 
B. D. Gray, of Atlanta, will make the commencement 
address. 

On Tuesday of commencement week the College 
Dramatic Club will render Shakespeare's “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.” Their rendition of this play early 
in May was highly creditable alike to the students 
taking part and to Prof. Metcalf and Mrs. J. A. C. 
Chandler, who had charge of the rehearsals. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The annual Field Day exercises were held on Mon- 
day, May the 9th, and all regular work for the day 
was suspended. In 1903, Hon. J. T. McAllister, of 
Hot Springs, Va., provided a silver loving-cup “as an 
athletic trophy to be held each year by that College 
class whose menrbers make, in the aggregate during 
the year, the largest number of points in foot-ball, 
baseball. tennis, gymnasium work, and field and 
track athletics.” This has done much to excite a 
more general interest in athletics of every kind. 

Seven numbers of the Hampden-Sidney Magazine, 
under the editorship of Mr. W. B. Blanton, have ap- 
peared during the session, and the general average 
in all departments has been rather better than usual 
Much interest is shown in the Kaleidoscope, the an- 
nual publication of the students of the College, and 
volume 16, 1909-10, which has just issued from the 
press, compares very favorably with its predecessors. 

The commencement exercises for the session of 
1909-10 will extend from the 12th to the 15th of 
June. The programme is as follows: 

Sunday morning, Baccalaureate sermon, by Rev. 
W. W. Moore, D. D., LL. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary; Sunday evening, address before the Y. M. 
C. A.; Monday evening, celebration of the Union Lit- 
erary Society; Tuesday morning, address before the 
literary societies, by Major J. C. Hemphill, editor of 
the Times-Dispatch; Tuesday evening, celebration of 
the Philanthropic Literary Society; Wednesday morn- 
ing, address before the Society of the Alumni, by 
Robert T. Hubard, Jr., Esq., of Fayetteville, W. Va: 
followed by the commencement exercises of the Col- 
lege. 

In connection with the advanced standard of en- 
trance requirements recently adopted, a regular form 
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of application for admission to the College has been 
prepared and will be sent to all prospective students 
to be filled out and returned by them to the Faculty 
Committee on Entrance Requirements. In this way 
it is hoped that much confusion and uncertainty 
will be avoided. 

Dr. Bagby will spend his vacation in London; Dr. 
Stevenson Smith will fill engagements in the Sum- 
mer School of Columbia University; and Prof. J. B. 
Smith will teach again in the University of Vir- 
ginia Summer School Professor Thornton is re 
ported to be steadily improving and expects to re 
sume his class-room duties in the fall. 

President Graham, who has been on several busi- 
ness trips recently, will continue his campaign dur- 
ing the summer months with headquarters at Hamp- 
den-Sidney. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


A departure was made from the usual custom 
of the Young Men's Christian Association of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, in holding its final ser- 
vices two weeks earlier than the commencement week 
of the College. The date for the service was set for 
Sunday, May 22, at 8 p. m., and Rev. W. R. L. Smith, 
of the Second Baptist church of Richmond, deliver- 
ed tne address. 

The William and Mary commencement exercises 
will start on Sunday, June 5, with the sermon before 
the graduates, by Rev. Robert Barnewell, of Peters- 
burg. The services will be held in the College chapel 
at 11 o'clock in the morning 

While as yet the programme for the whole week 
is not complete, the general outline of the week's 
celebrations is clearly defined. The talk to the gradu- 
ates on baccaulaureate day will be made by ex-Gov- 
ernor A. J. Montague; the address before the alumni, 
by Mr. James Gordon Bohannon, and before the 
graduates and students of the Normal Department 
by Mr. William W. Bishop of the Congressional Li- 
brary. Washington, D. C., and it is hoped by Superin- 
tendent J. D. Eggleston, who has been invited to 
speak on Wednesday morning 

Two events of interest during the week will be 
field day and a baseball game between the senior 
class and the faculty on Cary athletic field. 

The literary societies will hold closing exercises 
on Monday and Tuesday nights; and on Monday 
morning the graduating class will hold exercises 
consisting of the delivery of an oration, poem, his- 
tory and prophesy 

The Kappa Sigma, Kappa Alpha and Pi Kappa 
Alpha fraternities will give their commencement 
germans on the nights of Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. respectively, and the final ball of the 
German Club will take place on Thursday night. 

The arrangements for Wednesday, June 8, which is 
to be Alumni Day, are especially interesting. In the 
morning there will be special addresses before the 
students and graduates of the Normal Department; 
in the afternoon, probably, the faculty, senior base- 
ball game: late in the afternoon a business session 
of the Alpha Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
for the election of officers and members from the 
honor graduates of the College. In the College chapel 
at 8 p. m., an oration by J. G. Bohannon, class of 
1902, of Surry. After the address a short business 
session of the alumni will be followed by a smoker 


in the College library, where songs, jokes and short 
talks will take the place of the accustomed toasts 
An unusually large number of the alumni is expected 
back this session, as a committee of the association 
has been working for a great commencement rally 
Already a long list of names is on file of old students 
from the days of President Ewell down to the gradu- 
ates of this session, who expect to take part in the 
Alumni Day gathering. There have been received 
enough letters from alumnj promising attendance to 
make it sure that there will be the largest gathering 
of alumni on the College campus at one time. 

The awarding of scholarships and degrees will 
occur on the morning of Baccalaureate Day, June 9 
Full academic costume will be worn by the faculty 
and students. President Lyon Gardiner Tyler will 
deliver the diplomas, and Hon. A. J. Montague will 
address the graduates. The introduction of an in- 
formal talk to the seniors by a distinguished speaker 
will be an innovation in the commencement exer 
cises. 

The Ben Greet Players will present two Shakes 
peare plays on the campus on the Friday night be- 
fore Baccalaureate Sunday and during commence 
ment week the Elizabethans, the dramatic club of 
the College, will give a dramatization of Tennyson’s 
“Princess at the Players Dell.” This will mark the 
fourth annual appearance of the “Elizabethans”’; the 
plays of past years having been Shakespeare's 
“Twelfth Night” and “Much Ado About Nothing” and 
Ben Johnson's “Sad Shepherd.” 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


As the time for commencement draws near, every 
thing connected with the school begins to look for 
ward to the close of the session with great interest 
There will be the largest graduating class in the 
history of the school, about ninety young ladies will 
receive their diplomas on the morning of June 7th. 
The honors of the class were awarded as follows: 
First honor to Miss Ruth Redd, of Sutherlin, Va. 
and second honor to Miss Millian Carter Brooke, of 
Culpeper, Va. 

The Baccalaureate sermon will be preached by 
Rev. W. E. Hill, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Farmville, and the address to the graduates will 
be delivered by President George MH. Denny, of 
Washington and Lee University. 

The faculty of the school will be distributed 
among many summer schools; a list of those who 
are to offer courses in the Farmville Summer School 
was given in the April number of the Journal 
Others who will engage in summer work are: Dr 
C. W. Stone, of the Department of Education, at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, N. Y.; Dr 
F. A. Millidge, of the Department of Geography at 
the Summer School of the South, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Dr. R. T. Kerlin, of the Department of Literature. 
lecturer for the University Bureau of Travel, will 
spend his summer in England; Miss Coulling, of the 
Art Department, will be at the Summer School at 
Big Stone Gap, Va.;: Miss Andrews, of the Depart- 
ment of Enzlish, will be at the University Summer 
School at Charlottesville, Va.; Miss Sutherlin, assist- 
ont in the Department of English, at the Summer 
School at Covington, Va.; Miss Woodruff, principal 
of the Training School, will be at the Summer 
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School, at Norfolk, Va., and Miss Pierce and Miss 
Dunn, supervisors in the Training School, will teach 
in the Summer School, of Burlington, Vt. 


The two best entertainments of the year were 
given during the monh of May. On the evening of 
May 5th, Mrs. Harry Price, of Annapolis, and Miss 
Eva Adams, of Baltimore, assisted by local talent, 
gave a most delightful concert in the Auditorium; 
these ladies are possessed of rare musical ability 
and their selections, both operatic and popular, were 
a genuine treat to all music lovers. 


On May 20th and 21st the Coburn Players de 
lighted the people of the town and the school by 
their delightful presentation of Merchant of Venice, 
As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. On account of 
threatening weather, Merchant of Venice was given 
in the Auditorium, which was filled to its utmost 
capacity; but the matinee and evening performances 
on Saturday were presented on the campus, before 
the largest audience ever gathered in Farmville for 
such an occasion. 

The graduating class this year instead of follow- 
ing the usual custom and leaving as a memento to 
the school a picture or piece of statuary, will give to 
the Normal League a sum sufficient to send one 
student to school for a year; this means far reaching 
work, for as soon as the money is paid back to the 
League it goes straight out to the assistance of 
another young woman who, without its aid, would 
be unable to attend the school. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 

The senior class in Emory and Henry College num- 
bers twenty. Of this number fifteen will teach next 
session. Several of them plan to make teaching 
their life work. 

Commencement exercises begin June 4th, and close 
June 7th. These exercises promise to be very inter- 
esting. A larger number of distinguished alumni 
than usual will be present and/ participate in the 
exercises. Rev. R G. Waterhouse was _ recently 
elected Bishop by the General Conference of the M. 
E. Church, South, at Asheville, N. C. 

The annual contest of the Virginia Intercollegiate 
Oratorical Association was held in the gymnasium 
of Emory and Henry College, May 6th. John Mc- 
Guire, a member of the senior class, represented 
Emory and Henry College. The medal was won by 
Mr. Holland, the representative of the University of 
Virginia. The contest was one of the strongest ever 
held by the association. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell has recently published a 
volume entitled “Negroes and Their Treatment in 
Virginia, 1865-67.” This work is a revised and en- 
larged edition of a dissertation presented to the 
faculty of the University of Virginia some years 
ago as part of the work required for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

The College authorities have for several years 
past given the State free use of its grounds and 
buildings for the State Summer Normal. The at- 
tendance promises to be very large this summer. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The commencement programme of Roanoke College 
is as follows: Baccalaureate sermon, Sunday, June 
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12th, by Rev. J. E. Whitteker, D. D., Lancaster, Pa; 
address before the Y. M. C. A., by Rev. J. S. Simon, 
D. D., Hagerstown, Md.; Monday evening, the annual 
contest for the medal in oratory, by representatives 
of the Ciceronian and Demosthenean literary socie 
ties; Tuesday morning, addresses before the Alumni 
Association, by Rev. J. C. Perry, A. M., Lynchburg, 
Va., and other alumni; Tuesday evening, address be 
fore the literary societies, by Talcott Williams, L. H 
D., LL. D., editor of the Philadelphia Press; Wed 
nesday morning, addresses by representatives of the 
graduating class, the conferring of degrees and 
awarding of prizes and honors, and announcements, 
Wednesday afternoon, reception tendered by the 
faculty to the alumni and commencement guests. 

The faculty lecture for May was delivered by Prof 
C. B. Cannaday, of the Department of Latin, whose 
theme was “Pompeii.” 

Announcement has been made in the Journal of 
Education of the completion of the commons, or 
boarding hall, a handsome and substantial building, 
101 feet long by 44 feet wide, which wil! accommo 
date from one hundred and fifty to two hundred stu- 
dent boarders. This building, in the collegiate Gothic 
style of architecture, is to be flanked by a new dormi 
tory, 156 feet in length, with a capacity of seventy 
five students. The contract has been let and the 
foundation has been laid for this building, which is 
to be also in collegiate Gothic. In the same style 
is the new gymnasium, which flanks the commons on 
the west. The total] cost of these three buildings is 
$66,400. 

The dormitory is to be completed by August 25, 
1910, and the gymnasium by September 15, 1910 
When completed, these buildings will virtually form 
one side of a quadrangle in the group design recently 
adopted, which is to be developed harmoniously in 
the same style of architecture. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The month of May has been a very busy one at 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College crowded with in 
teresting events. The first was the Music Festival 
at which Mme. Jomeli was a conspicuous star, and 
the Pittsburg Orchestra of forty pieces was a strong 
support of the chorus of local talent which rendered 
the Messiah. 

On May 7th, the Greek Department went to Lex- 
ington, under the auspices of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, where it presented the “Antique” in the 
original to a large and admiring audience. 

The students’ organizations have filled the social 
hour of each Saturday evening with interesting per- 
formances. Following a spectacular trip to Tartarus 
under the guidance of the Freshman Class, the Spe 
cials gave the Seniors a Street Carnival, with amus- 
ing concomitants. This was given on the athletic 
green adjoining the gymnasium, and in the language 
of the day was a “screaming success.” 

The annual musical concert on the evening of the 
20th was followed by the Ben Greet players, who 
gave on the campus grounds “As You Like It,” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” on the afternoon and evening of 
the 21st. 

The examinations began on the 23rd and absorbed 
the attention and efforts of the students till the 
happy commencement day. 

The baccalaureate sermon will be delivered this 
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year by Rev. Gross Alexander, D. D., of Asheville, 
Editor of the Methodist Review; the commencement 
address on Tuesday, June 7th, by Dr. Ira Remsen, 
president of Johns Hopikns University. The session 
is closing most auspiciously, and already nearly three 
hundred students are enrolled for the coming year. 

Wa. W. SMITH. 


STATE NORMAL AND INDUS- 


SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


HARRISONBURG 
TRIAL 


The number of students registered for the sum- 
mer session already exceeds the number now en- 
rolled, and applications for rooms continue to come 
in. Many of the regular students will remain 


throughout the summer session 
On Saturday, April 30th, the Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society gave a spraying demonstration in 


the school orchaid. All the fruit growers and farm- 
ers of the county were invited to witness this demon- 
stration and before the hour set to begin, the hill 
was covered with interested farmers. Many sprays 
were made, and applied, pruning, fertilizing and 
cultivation of fruit trees was discussed, and speci- 
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mens Of injurious insects and diseases were sub- 
mitted for identification. The demonstration was 
conducted by Prof. Drinkard, State Entomologist, of 
Blacksburg, assisted by Prof. Thompson, of the Uni- 
ted States Agricultural Department, Washington. 

The lunch prepared by the students of the House 
holds Arts Department was served to nearly three 
hundred farmers and fruit growers, who came to 
witness these valuable demonstrations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smythe, the generous owners of the 
orchard joining the school property here, made hap- 
py many cherry-loving girls—as well as teachers— 
by the invitation sent to them to come and partake 
to their heart’s content of the luscious fruit. The 
students of the cooking class have canned many 
gallons of cherries for Mrs. Smythe—a small token 
of their appreciation of her kindness. 

Presideut Burruss made the commencement ad- 
dress at the Elkton High School last week. Prof. 
Heatwole spoke to the graduating class of the Bridal 
Creek Academy (Grayson county) at the closing exer- 
cises of the school Monday, May 19th. 

In every way the Coburn Players were a success 
in Harrisonburg. A large number of town’s people 
and practically all the students enjoyed both plays 
given by these “Woodland Piayers.” 


SCHOOL NEWS 


CUMBERLAND AND GOOCHLAND COUNTIES 


Money Rasen spy Teachers Session 1909-10 
Hamilton District 
Miss Mary Reynolds, library and 
improvements ; $ 55 10 
Miss Sallie Duke, library 25 00 
Miss Verna White, pictures 9 75 


Miss Katie Flanagan 
library 


Miss Mattie Hoceand Miss Georgie 


pictures and 
26 00 


Kie, library 25 00 
Miss Lola Oliver, library 25 00 
Miss Mamie L. Daggett. maps and 
blackboards ahh 5 00 
Miss Susie tolling, whitewash 
and paint ... 8 00 
Miss Bettie Archer whitewash 
and stove pipe . 3 50 
Mr. R. H. Fowler, pictures and 
improvements «a ; 20 00 
Mr. S. C. Howell, improvements 5 37 
—— $ 202 72 
Vadison District 
Miss Bertha Robertson, pictures 
Po” | a ie $ 3 00 
Cumberland High School, library, 
piano, ete 7 ie lea 244 90 
Miss M. E. Carter, library........ 25 45 
Miss C. FE. Smith, map and pictures 1 50 : 
—— $ 274 85 


Randolph District 


Miss Ethel Smith, improvements. .$ 3 
Miss N. B. Chappell, library ...... 25 





Miss Julia Forbes, library....... 7 50 
Miss Ellen Ligon, library........ 25 00 
Mr. W. T. Jackson and Miss L. E. 

Fleming, improvements ....... 35 00 
Miss Laura Bolling, improvements 7 50 
Omega Vaughan, improvements.. 15 00 
Kate L. Mosley, improvements... 32 60 
Miss Maida Vaughan, improve- 

i ys ie we 2) tc! 39 25 

—— $ 190 35 
Byrd District 
Byrd High School. library and 

improvements ...<ccctevadeneee $ 102 11 
Miss M. E Bowles, library and 

AMCOVOMNONEE Fo ok sc dence 008 37 07 
Miss Ruth Hopkins, library...... 25 00 
Miss L. H. Helmes, improvements 3 10 
Miss Lizzie Clements, improve- 

CE. ve bene «e08066 Vesa 50 
Miss C. G. Miller, improvements. . 2 00 

——— $ 169 78 
Dover District 
Cardwell High School, fence, 

I WEIS - «awe. wate Gabsewhe ato ohne $ 151 00 
Miss N. L. Butler, library, etc..... 27 00 
Miss L. A. Jerdone, library, etc... 32 36 
Miss A. E. Bowles, bell and im- 

provements so aaa eaten 15 00 
Miss Sallie Wooldridge, improve- 

iia cals sin 0 iS aie 50 00 
Miss Mary Jones, improvements. . 3 90 
Miss Bessie Page, paint, bell, etc. 10 00 
Miss C. P. Myers, painted black- - 

Terre ee eae 50 
Miss L. H. Holmes, improvements 6 12 
Miss Estelle Graves, improvements 10 00 











Mrs. 8S. B. Hopkins, extra month 
QO 54 Fas wot resedesd i 12 50 
Mre. Gabrilla Whitley, 





$ 179 45 


maemen GORGES. i068 isch i tee es 12 50 
Lickinghole District 
Miss Mary A. Bowles, library, 

MGR, GE occccconstosnbaeente $ 42 00 
Miss Daisye Rutherford, library... 25 00 
Miss Lena Lacy, library.......... 25 45 
Miss 8. K. Buckius, paint, library, 

GOB.) 6d coi ve cda eeeeeneedns 30 00 
Miss M. Major, whitewash, extra 

mnpiins WOR. 6 sb siladl hee 6cde eae 20 00 
Miss Ollie Guerrant, improvements 1 00 
H D. Hudson, repairs........... 1 00 
Miss M. O. Clarke, repairs, and 

GENTE SOU gp. cvs'edon dest 18 50 
Miss Mary Valentine, blackboard, 

ere ee 4 00 
Miss F. F. Brown, extra month. . 12 50 
Total amount raised by teachers 

Dot GN. cs ct cunecaes 
Private subscriptions to Hamilton 

BG DEE os ov ci evcdneanncs $2,500 00 
Private subscriptions to Wayside 

GONE ii é< 6608s vedantic vee tnate 100 00 
Private subscriptions to Stoddart 

SOG; o Vin Hw dc cn evatedeneee - 200 00 





$ 330 88 


$1,348 03 


$2,800 00 





Total amount of money raised privately 
in division, session 1909-'10............ 
Respectfully submitted, 


$4,148 0% 


C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
Division Superintendent. 





SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN ORANGE COUNTY 


Now that all the rural schools have closed for the 
session and in a few days the last high school will 
have closed, the time for reflection comes. Coleridge 
says that there is one art of which man should be 


master and that is reflection., The last 


teachers’ 


meeting has been held and a look to the past is now 


in order. 


The fundamental idea of a successful school must 
have as its basis the interest of the teacher in each 


pupil. 


The modern trend is undoubtedly toward a study 


78 of the individuality of the child. 


The parents of 


irse have a large share in the success of a school, 
it is the teacher’s interest which goes to make 


pils look for and attain the best in life. 


The teacher must have the welfare of the child at 
heart and not leave the school-room in the evening 
with no thought of the morrow, but instead should 

ever planning some thing which would further 


mulate the pupil to do better work. 


\t the Educational Conference in Richmond last 
‘hanksgiving one of the speakers made fhe remark 
t there were tco many “novices” teaching school 
-a-days and this fact he ascribed to the failure 
the public schools up to few years ago, teachers 
ng given certificates to stand before the young 
le of this State and attempt to train the young 
ds, when as a matter of fact they should be in 
me Normal Training School where the erstwhile 
her might gain some idea which would tend to 
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give the pupil a larger and more glorious view of 
his surroundings, teach the child with the idea in 
mind that the future of this grand old Common- 
wealth depends on the inspiration which must be 
instilled by the teacher, for if the teacher possess 
not this inspiration what hope have we for the 
future generations? 

In an issue of the Virginia Journal of Education 
before Christmas there was an article under the 
caption “The Aim of Instruction” and how many of 
us who are teachers come within the category as 
outlined by ex-President Binford, of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, when he remarked that there were 
too many men and women teaching who were spend- 
ing a few years in the school-room merely as a step- 
ping-stone to other work. Such teacners have no 
aim insofar as the true idea of teaching the young 
is concerned. 

As to the matter of the rural school se much is 
involved that the subject needs very careful study, 
especially when we consider that about eighty per 
cent. of all the school children are in the rural dis- 
tricts. What:we need here in Orange county is a 
more thorough knowledge of just such things which 
will interest and be of use to the country pupil, and 
not to try to have a city school in the rural! districts. 
Ccuntry schools for country life is a motto to be 
thought over and studied by many of our teachers 
and the introduction of agriculture in our schools 
is a good evidence of the growing importance of 
farm life. 

Addison says: “A statue lies hid in a block of 
marble; and the art of statuary only clears away 
jthe superfluous matter, and removes the rubbish.” 

Thus it is with the teacher, not so much to im- 
print a character upon the child, but rather by inter- 
est in that child to bring out in the best way the 
character implanted there by the Divine Being. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into a 
detailed statement of educational methods, but 
rather to present the conditions as they exist in 
Orange county. 

So many teachers have awakened from a state of 
lethargy that even the casual observer is curious to 
know the reason therefor. For the answer one need 
only ask the question and if the echo does not an- 
swer “Charles P. Cowherd” then the writer has mis- 
taken the voice. 

There are sixty-six schools in the county of Orange 
and when this body acts as one in enthusiasm then 
a marked era is dawning which in ful! light will 
shine brightly and reflect much credit upon the 
efforts of those who are interested in educational 
work and the betterment of home life 

The interest in library has shown a decided im 
provement and it is due to the impetus given the 
pupils by the teachers. Then it should be remem 
bered that when a school raises $15, the county 
supervisors or school board are required to give 
another $15 and the State pledges $10, and with this 
in hand a good start toward a better class of reading 
is given to pupile who would perchance choose an- 
ather selection of books which is not to be found in 
the State Library. The Lahore School is the pioneer 
in this department in Orange county, but this having 
been begun the idea is rapidly being taken up and 
extended. The improvement of the school grounds 
is also receiving a share of the attention of school 
workers, the Unionville High School perchance 
leading in this respect. The placing of pictures on 


the walls shows much of the spirit of making the 
school-room as attractive as possible for the children 
Picture the school-room of a few years since with 
its four bare walls and often scarred by the care- 
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lessness of some idle pupil, with a school-room of 
to-day bedecked with pictures bringing to mind the 
glorious scenes of nature, thus hiding and causing 
the pupil to forget what it is to be idle and ruth- 
lessly scar the attractiveness of the room. During 
the month of February a Boys’ Corn Club was organ- 
ized with a membership of forty. To get the boys 
into the work in this way is proving very popular 
not only among the boys themselves but their fathers 
are seeing the good results in the boys’ work and 
the inevitable is happening wherever tried—larger 
crops are yielded and the boys now want to stick to 
the farm rather than go off to a city and soon be 
absorbed in the swirling mass of humanity and led 
into paths which only lead to a reckless and worth- 
less life. 

Superintendent Cowherd is also much into the 
work as relates to making home life among the girls 
more attractive and to create in them a desire to 
stay at home and uphold the old standards instead 
of a rush for the city, in a number of instances to 
be victim of the much dreaded “white slave traffic.” 
Orange county is pleased to report that more than 
one hundred girls are interested in the various prizes 
to be given and will compete for the said prizes. 

Next fall a county fair will be held at which time 
the several prizes will be awarded. 

No more emergency certificates will be issued to 
teachers in this county and this rule will be iron- 
clad, as far as conditions will permit. It is not 


thought that any will have to be issued as so many 
of the teachers are going to attend the summer 
school. 


The town of Gordonsville enjoyed for the first 
time this session the privileges of a high school, and 
the work accomplished is very satisfactory indeed, 
though the building is not a commodious one. 

Orange Courthouse is however going to take a fine 
move, for an option has been taken in for a lot on 
which to build a new school. The price to be paid 
for the lot alone is $4,000, the building itself to cost 
$8,000. An ample play-ground will be afforded as 
the lot will contain three acres 

The trustees in the several districts have shown a 
more decided spirit in school work this session, but 
none more so than the trustees of Madison District 
Ex-Senator George S. Shackelford was chairman up 
to the time of his elevation to the bench, and a very 
capable man took his place in the person of Mr. R. 
B. Browning ho has worked hard and is working 
hard for the hool system of this county. The 


trustees have well represented in the Educa- 
tional Conventions in Richmond last Thanksgiving, 
the Eighth Congressional District meeting at Alex- 
andria. and in the meetings of the county association. 

Even better prospects are offered for next year 
among them being the large number of teachers who 
will attend the veral Summer Normal Institutes 
this summer, perchance a majority who will avail 
themselves of the opportunity will go to the Univer- 
sitv of Virginia 

This speaks well, fer such attendance can but 
mean great things to the children under whose in- 
fluence they will be when they are taught by Normal 


teachers, instead of by the teacher who has 
heretofore to go along in the same old 
inding out of the day’s work in lieu 
gained from a sum- 


School 
been content 
paths—a mere g! 
of some new idea which may be 
mer school 

The modern trend is t 
vidualitv of the child and 


teachers are the 


vard a study of the indi- 
child-life and the most 
successful ones who are attending 
the summer 
Another thing 


cr he ols 


which aueurs weii for the Orange 


schools is a uniform system of opening and closing 
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cf the schools, certain days to be observed as holi- 
days, to be observed at the specified time or not at 
all. A uniform system of the monthly payment of 
teachers is another reform which promises well for 
the county. 

It is the application of just such methods as noted 
above and instilled in a large measure by Division 
Superintendent Charles P. Cowherd that speaks so 
well for the marked advance in the public free 
school system of Orange county. 

Be it understood that Superintendent Cowherd is 
not altogether responsible for this awakening though 
I daresay that he is proud to stand sponsor for it, 
and the rule will certainly revert to him so far as 
the teachers are concerned—we teachers are proud 
to stand sponsor for the efforts and successes of our 
superintendent. 

A few comments follow from the official repre 
sentatives of the several school] districts. 

This from the Taylor District: “The Unionville 
High School has raised money for the improvement 
of grounds and also money for a library. The La- 
hore school is mush interested in library work and 
the proceeds from our entertainment went for books 
and a case, which was the first school library in 
Orange county. Unionville had a flag-raising last 
fall, and Lahore had a Patron’s Day in November. 
We have bought pictures for both of our rooms and 
have endeavored to interest the people of the com- 
munity.” 

This from Gordon District: “The schools of Gor- 
don District have made a marked progress this ses- 
sion. The attendance has been larger and more 
regular, better methods of teaching are being pro- 
mulgated and the people in general are awakening 
to the new methods. Steps will soon be taken to- 
ward the erection of a new school building and other 
improvements From all sources ‘progress’ is the 
watchword. The missionary work which has been 
done and is being done is having the desired effect, 
and the parents have begun to realize what these 
unsanitary one-room schools mean to the health of 
their children, and also to realize that a teacher 
can’t handle seven and eight grades in one room 
very handily.” 

From Barbour District comes the following: “The 
rural schools of Orange county are doing good work 
toward uplifting humanity, to improving the general 
condition of the people of a community by the pro 
duction of sturdy thanhood and the attainment of 
such knowledge as will be of service to the greatest 
number of our country boys and girls. It gives them 
a general, and at the same time, a very practical 
education. The discipline is greatly improved and 
the schools generally much better organized.” 

In the Orange County Teachers’ Association there 
are forty-six members, and at the meeting held in 
March there were present thirty-eight. What county 
can show such a record? 

Professor D. D. Sizer, of ‘the Unionville High 
School, is president, and the other officers are: Vice 
President, B. E. Harrell, of the Orange High School; 


Secretary, Miss Janie Jones, of the Orange High 
School: Treasurer, Miss Cornelia Sterrett, of Gor 
donsville High School. There is a _ vice-president 


from each of the school districts as follows: Gordon 
District, J. P. Clarke; Taylor District, Miss Franck 
of the Lahore School: Barbour District, Miss Ev 
Elam, of the Somerset School: and Madison District 
Joseph W. Hall, of the Madison Run School. 
Superintendent Eggleston in speaking of the 
growth of extension work in Virginia, said that ° 
operation was the secret. The people of Orange 
county are fast adopting Superintendent Eggleston’ 
idea when he says that co-operation means the s&* 
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ting together of the people of a community for the 
benefit of that community in all lines of betterment 
—spiritual, social and commercial. 

In Orange we expect to keep up the enthusiasm 
which now holds sway, for as Bulwer says: “Nothing 
is so contagious as enthusiasm; it is the real alle- 
gory of the tale of Orpheus; it moves stones, it 
charms brutes. Enthusiasm is the genius of sin- 
oo and truth accomplishes no victories without 


Jos. Watton HALL. 





The Richmond Training School for Kindergartners 
held its eighth annual commencement exercises on 
Monday evening, May 23rd, in the Auditorium of 
Virginia Mechanics Institute, this year ending the 
most successful one in its history. An interesting 
and inspiring address was made to the graduates by 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Richmond, while the diplomas were 
awarded by Dr F. C. Woodward, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Training School. 

Those who received post graduate diplomas, rep- 
resenting three years’ work and two years’ practice 
in the Kindergartens were Miss Hattie B. Gresham, 
Miss Lucia Brodnax Owen, and Miss Julia B. An- 
drews, all of whom are at work in the Public School 
Kintergartens of Richmond. 

The regular graduates, (those completing two 
years’ of Kindergarten theory and one year of prac- 
tice) were as follows: Miss Mary Garland Todd, 
Miss Margaret B. Morton, Miss Nellie Price Morton, 
Miss Ida O. Mason, Miss Lucy Temple Witt, Miss 
Annie N. Elmore, Mrs. Katherine H. Hoffman, all 
of Richmond; and Miss Caroline Vandiver, of Ash- 
land, Va.; Miss Nellie C. McCluer, of Bon Air, Va.; 
Miss Mary Gray Harrison, of Petersburg. 

A short but charming class history was read by 
Miss Lucy Temple Witt, and an equally brief and 
entertaining class prophecy was read by Miss Ida O. 
Mason. 

Just ten days prior to the commencement the 
school held its first annual exhibition of students’ 
work which reflected great credit upon an unusually 
talented senior and junior class and was enjoyed and 
appreciated by all who inspected the work. 

It is interesting to note the growing success of 
this, the largest Kindergarten Training Schoo] in 
the South, and its graduates are much in demand, 
not only in Virginia but also from neighboring 
States as well. There will be new Kindergartens 
established in the Richmond public schools in the 
oming session and there is now heard a call from 


47 


he primary grades for Kindergarten-trained teach- 
ers. 

The Richmond Training School for Kindergartners 
began its work nine years ago with one teacher, 
iss Alice N. Parker, of Washington, who, neverthe- 
‘ss, was a host within herself, and her splendid 
pirit infused into her early graduates, when every- 
ne was a pioneer in the Kindergarten field, has 
‘id a foundation that will endure in Richmond as 
ng as the cry of little children will be heard for 
hat is rightfully their own—a sympathetic and in- 
ligent training which will connect the home and 
e school. The results of this training have been 

st gratifying both in the quality of the work 
irned out and the growth of the school itself. Such 
f its graduates as have desired advanced work have 
ken first rank at the several universities where 
ey have pursued their studies, and the faculty has 
own from one to seven regular teachers. 

The present principal, Miss Parker’s successor, is 
ss Lucy S. Coleman, a graduate of this institution. 


AMONG The BOOKS 


MANUAL TRAINING FoR Common Scnoots. By Eld- 
reth G. Allen and Fassett A. Cotton. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This book is’ a valuable addition to the literature 
on Handwork. It presents an organized course in 
wood-working that may be profitably carried out in 
any school ordinarily equipped for such work. The 
aim of the book is thoroughness, and both text and 
the numerous pictures make every phase of the 
subject clear to both instructor and pupil 


' 

Rosert Louis STevenson’s Sonos.. By Ethel Crown- 

inshield. Price, 60 cents. Springfield: Milton 
Bradley Company. 


No verses will ever supplant those of Stevenson 
in the affection of little children and they seem es- 
pecially made for music. The quaint simplicity 
and artless originality of the verses, however, de 
mand corresponding qualities in the composer and 
these qualities are rare. Miss Crowninshield, how- 
ever, seems to have fully met these requirements 
and her melodies are singularly happy in reflecting 
the mood of the words. 


EDUCATIONAL Hann Work. By T. B. Kidner. Toron- 
to: The Educational Book Company, Limited 


The exceptional excellence of Mr. Kidnef’s hand- 
work for public schools is familiar to the readers 
of Popular Educator through numerous lessons that 
have appeared from time to time in that magazine. 
This manual shows the same excellence in arrange 
ment, in the practical and useful nature of the 
work, in the admirable working drawings, and the 
clear and helpful directions and suggestions. The 
book should prove of great service to teachers in 
the States as well as in Canada. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRAIN’S MADAME Triggese. Edited by 
Edward Manley, Englewood High school, Chicago. 
Cloth. 167 pages. Price 40 cents 


Easy Frencn Sevecrions ror Sicur TsRansiation. 
Compiled by J. E. Mansion. Paper 32 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 


“Madame Therese” is a story of the French re 
volution written by two French authors, who for 
some years collaborated happily in short stories and 
historical romances. Perhaps the most attractive 
portions of this text are the charming bits of de 
scription of life in the little Alsatian village of 
Anstatt, where some of the chief scenes are laid. 
Notes and a carefully prepared vocabulary are ap 


pended The “selections” have been made by a 
master in one of the Edinburgh (Scotland) colleges. 
They are taken from Fenelon, Laboulaye, Rousseau, 
and several others, and are designed to meet a de 
mand for a comparatively easy set of pieces for 
translation. They are progressively difficult. They 


may be used to advantage in the first year of 
French. 


Knicu?’s Dramatic Reaper ror GaaMMAR GRADES. 
By Marietta Knight. Cloth, 12mo., 267 pages, with 
illustrations. Price, 59 cents American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago 


This book contains selections from the works of 
well-known authors, arranged in the form of cok 
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loquies and scenes from plays. The various parts 
are to be assigned to different members of the class, 
and read aloud by them, thus forming an exercise 
in expressive reading The selections are taken 
from such widely different sources as Les Misera- 
bles, Alice in Wonderland, The Mill on the Floss, 
The Gold Bug, Hawthorne’s Wonder Stories, Scott's 


Kenilworth, William Tell, Julius Caesar, John 
Halifax, Gentleman, amd Dickens’s Christmas 
Caro! They cover therefore a wide range of in- 
terest and will appeal to all Every story has its 


moral lesson, but there is no preaching. The grading 
and arrangement of matter are excellent. The illus- 
trations include representations of most of the char- 
acters, and aid the pupil in forming definite mental 
pictures. 


Farmer's Nature MytuHs or Many Lanos. By 
Florence V. Farmer. Cloth, 12mo, 224 pages, with 
illustrations Price, 45 cents. American Book 


Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This book for the third and fourth years is the 
latest of the Eclectic Readings, and contains fifty- 
five interesting from American, Asiatic, and 
Buropean sources. They deal with such phenomena 
as fire, wind, the tue heavenly bodies, the 
land and the sea, animals and plants. The wide 
range of sources tends to broaden the pupil’s out- 
look and teaches him to look at the world through 
the eyes of many races. He, too, has wondered 
about these same phenomena of nature, and he is 
pleased with the tales which give an explanation 
of them. Miss Farmer has retold the stories in sim- 
ple and interesting language. The attractive illus- 
trations carry out the spirit of the myths, and bring 


stories 


seasons, 


out the main points most graphically. 

Litrie GArveNs For Boys anv Girts. By Myrta M. 
Higgins. Boston, New York; Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Clpth. Illustrated Price $1.10, net; 
postage 10 cents 


This is an exceptionally valuable and attractive 


book upon a timely and vital subject. The school 
garden and the home garden of school boys and 
girls are of surpassing interest for their influence 


upon the industrial, physical, educational and ethi- 


cal life of young people, and this convenient book 
gives just the information that is needed by boys 


and girls and older people who are helping them to 


make gardens at hime Che subject matter is not 
diluted or obscured by being put into story form, 
but is given in an interesting way very much as it 
has been told over and over to hundreds of boys 
and girls. The book gives necessary information 
and the right ideas about gardening for boys and 
girls. It furnishes timely suggestions for garden 


work throughout the varying seasons. It gives sim- 
ple directions for chcosing the site, laying out beds, 
selecting planting, raising, caring for, and 
harvesting the flowers and vegetables It does not 
try to supply technical botanical information, but 
geeks to deepen the interest of the young gardener 
in all the details of his daily work by showing him 
something of the meaning and manner of the plant 
life with which he has to deal 


seeds, 
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Tur Progressive Roap tro Reapinc—Boox III By 
Jeorgine Burchill, William L. Ettinger, and Ed- 
gar D. Shimer, all of the New York city schools 
New York: Silver. Burdett & Company. Cloth. 192 
pages. Price 48 cents 
A fascinatingly interesting work for the school 

children, designed to stimulate their desire for read- 
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ing. Remembering duly the play of imagination in 
childhood the compilers have based their pedagogi- 
cal method on a collection of legends and fairy tales, 
all of which sparkle with life and action. These 
three authors work together year in and year out. 
They have schools that are of national significance 
and they have made a book here—and it is third in 
the series—that is a charmer for children and no 
less so for teachers. Every book in the series is 
ideal. 


PANTOMIMES. By Marie Irish, 
Chicago. A. Flanagan Company. Paper. 112 
pages. Price 30 cents. 

The author of this interesting little work assumes 
that the children have a pronounced dramatic in- 
stinct. And she seeks to make use of this for the 
sake of impression in her skilful pantomimic ar- 
rangement of well-known songs, hymns and ballads. 
There are twenty-six of these in all, and the treat- 
ment of them evinces great skill, and cannot fail 
to be helpfully suggestive to any one who thinks 
well of such a line of study for children. 


Favorite ScHoo! 


HOLZWARTH’S GERMAN LATERATURE, LAND AND PEOPLE 
By Franklin J. Holzwarth, Ph. D., Professor of 
the Germanic Language and Literature, Syracuse, 
University. Cloth. 12mo, 245 pages. Price $1.00. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

This volume, while not purporting to be a com- 
plete history of German literature, is intended to 
give a very concise view of the German people, their 
land and literature. Introductory chapters describe 
the early civilization and history of the Germans. 
A sketch of the literature follows, with outlines of 
the great works, and a map which will enable the 
student to locate places of political and literary in- 
terest. An appendix treats of the language, the 
geography, the government, industries, and educa- 
tion, a list of idiomatic expressions, and tables of 
money, weights, and measures. 


THOMAS’s MANUAL OF Desate. By Ralph W. Thom- 
as, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking, Colgate University. Cloth. 12mo, 224 
pages. Price, 80 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

A practical manual for the beginner in debate. 
It presents all the material required by the student 
in working up the debate, and it tells him just what 
to do step by step. At the beginning enough of the 
theory of logic and argumentation is given to make 
the development of the work perfectly intelligible. 
The book takes up the selection and statement of 
the question, the source of the material, and the 
making of the brief, and afterward treats the de 
bate in its various phases, the ,order of the argu- 
ment, the prose style and elocution. and a number 
of other important considerations. Each form of 
logic is followed by examples for practice, and a 
summary in the form of a table. The appendix 
contains fifty pages of briefs for “head-on” debates 
an analysis of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, an 
a list of debatable resolutions. 


THe PRINCIPLES oF Epucation. By William Car 
Ruediger, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Educa 
tional Psychology in the Teachers’ College of th« 
George Washington University. Published by th: 
Houghton Mifflin Company of Boston. 


The author of this book is well known to Virginia 
educators as an able teacher of Educational Psycho 
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Awarded Pour Geld Medais 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


In teaching Language, History, Geography, Literature, Picture Study, etc, use 


The Perry Pictures. 


ONE CENT EAC 


Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue of one thousand miniature illustrations 


two pictures and a colored Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box 222, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


for % or more 
Size 5% x 8. 


The One Cent Pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture. gg 
Smaller, HalfCent Size,3 x 344. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12, 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 
Large Pictures for Framing. 22x28 inches, including margin. Price, 75 cents each: 8 for 95.50 
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ogy at the University of Virginia Summer School. 
Professor Ruediger’s experience, both as a teacher 
and a student, gives him a unique preparation for 
writing a helpful book on the principles of education. 
He has high rank throughout the United States as 
an investigator of educational problems, and he has 
made himself acquainted with all the reliable in- 
vestigations and all the worthy opinions on educa- 
tion. The book bears striking evidence of this 
unique preparation of the author. The chapter head- 
ings give a fairly adequate idea of the subjects on 
which one may find reliable help: 

The Teacher’s Professional Curriculum 

The Biological Basis of Education 

The Aim of Education 

Other Statements of the Aim of Education 

(A) Content Aims 
(B) Formal Aims 
The Doctrine of Formal Discipline 
The Elemental Educational Values 
(A) Instrumental Values 
(B) Cultural Values 
(C) Formal Values 

The Curriculum 

Educational Value of the Humanities 

The Educational! Value of the Natural Sciences and 
Philosophy 

The Administration of the Curriculum 

The Agencies that Educate 

The Psychological Bases of Teaching 

(A) Instinct, Interest, Habit 
(B) Memory, Perception, Inference 

As these topics indicate, the treatment is compre- 
hensive and readers will find that the treatment is 
reliable, for Professor Ruediger’s philosophy of edu- 
cation is noteworthy in the extent to which it rests 
on an appreciation of all the known facts about edu- 
cation. 

The introductory chapter on The Teacher's Profes- 
sional Curriculum would alone be enough to make 
the book worth while, and it is only a fair sample. 
Rarely, if ever, has there appeared so helpful a state- 
ment cf what the teacher needs to study in order to 
be a thorough-going educator. “Education as a pro- 
fessional study and practice has (1) a theory of 
aims, values, and content; (2) a theory of instruc- 
tion and training; (3) a history; (4) a theory of 
management and control; and (5) a technic of prac- 
tice.’ No one who wishes to benefit by the best in 
education can afford not to know this beok; it will 
bear several readings. 


C. W. SrTone. 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, 0., gives Free Tuition to one 
student in each county. Prepare for County or State Exam 
ination, for a position as Book keeper and Stenographer. or to 
— - py deeny course by taking instruction by 

repare for a better certificate or ition. Commenes 
to-day. Do it now. _ 





NORMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COU RSES 
Arith. Methods Alg. Book keeping 
Gram. Psychology Geom. Shorthand 
Geog. Phys. Geog. Khet. Ty pewriting 
History Hist. Edu. Lat. Com. Arith. 
Physiol. Physics Geol. Com Law 
Civ. Gov. Cesar Bot. English 
Lit. Cicero Chem. Business Form 











Cut out this ad.. draw a line through each study desired, 
and mail! at once with application for free tuition to Dept. C, 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Ono 


PAINTERS’ LITERATURES 


An Introduction to English Literature 
An Introduction to American Literature 





Besides furnishing adequate historical and biographical 
matter these standard books provide 375 pages of complete 
annotated selections from Leading Britixh authors, and 218 


pages from Ameriean authors 


SIBLEY & COMPANY, 


120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Teachers can easily 
Make Money by iitheription seeking tor 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Por particulars regarding liberal cash commissions, ete. 
address at once Desk 128 SCRIENER’S MAGAZINE, 1% Pifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Printing 











CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 
Richmond, Va. 
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The Winchester State Summer 
Institute for Teachers 


Teachers, spend July in the historic city 
of Winchester, a summer resort in the beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley, ‘‘the garden spot 
of the State.’”’ 

Excursions to famous places near the city. 

A course of evening lectures free to 
teachers. 

Model classes 

Strong courses; strong faculty; magnifi- 
cent new High School building; reduced 
railroad rates. 

Seventy-five ladies can secure board, light, 
and furnished rooms at Ft. Loudoun Semin- 
ary, with access to the large, shady grounds 
at $3.75 per week Same accommodations 
in refined private families at $3 to $5 per 
week. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
N, 0, COOL, Gen'l Manager, (. M. FARMER, Conductor, 


For Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, Sheet 
Music, everything pertaining to 
Music, write to 


Ihe Gloyon f. Sumy Company 


Chicago, Illinots 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Chicago Kindergarten College 


Established 1886. 
Mrs. JOHN N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principals. 


_ This College offers a six-weeks course of study for 
—— and for teachers in all grades of school 
work, 











For catalogue address 
1200 Michigan Beulevard, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Institute Instructor 


Alexander Chaplain, Ped. D., 


Otters His Services to Teachers’ Institutes. 


My plan is different from that of all other 
instructors. I do not lecture, for that is 
the poorest way of teaching anything. I 
supply each teacher with a working sylla- 
bus, and set them to work answering my 
questions. I expand these answers, clear 
up all obscure points, and show the prac- 
tical application to the work in the school- 


room. For terms, etc., write to 


Alexander Chaplain 


EASTON, MARYLAND 











Fredericksburg Summer Normal 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Richmond, Va., Conductor 
A. D. WRIGHT, Fredericksburg, Va., Local Manager 


Course for Regular Certificates and two years of Pro- 
fessional Course. 


Eight new and attractive features. 


80% of last year’s students successful. 


June 30 July 28 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director. 








Announces Summer Normal Session 
in All Departments 


June 20th to July 23rd. 
For Illustrated Catalogue, Address 
A. L. QUEBALY, 
328 Wabash Aveaue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Teachers and school officials who attend the meeting of the 
National Education Association are cordially invited to visit 


the office of Ginn and Company, at 29 


Beacon Street, 


Boston, the site of the historic John Hancock House 














| 


COVINGTON STATE SUMMER 
Normal School 


June 30—July 30 
ideal Location. In the Heart of the Alleghany Mountains. 


Cool Days and Nights 


Nearby are some of the most celebrated health 
and pleasure resorts in the United States—the Vir- 
ginia Hot, the White Sulphur, the Old Sweet, the 
Sweet Chalybeate, and the Old White Springs. 


A good place to rest—a better place to work 


A strong course in the subjects required for 
Teachers’ Certificates; also Music, Nature Study, 
Manual Training and Agriculture. 


Faculty Selected for their Ability 


For information write 


Supt. J. G. JETER 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 


or JOS. H. SAUNDERS, Conductor 
NORFOLK, VA. 











UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 17th-July 30th 


A postal today will bring you 
§2-Page Catalogue. Address 


Director of Summer School, 


Tatversity of Virginia 
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State Summer Normal and School of 
Elementary Methods 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 








Summer School Session Opens June 30, 1910 


Strong Faculty Good Classrooms 


Work of First Year of Professional Course offered in addition to that for First and Second 


Grade Certificates. Students roomed in dormitories of State Normal School 


Board (including laundry) $17.00 
MONON 6 6 6 4. e 0) ede ee en 3.00 


Write for Catalogue to 








BAIN’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 


By Cuaries W. Bain, formerly Head Master of Sewanee Grammar School, 
Professor in South Carolina College. 


CLEAR and simple work for beginners. Points of likeness and unlikeness between English 
and Latin are indicated. Reviews are frequent. Easy reading lessons and exercises for 
translation into Latin prepare for second-year work. 


TOWLE & JENKS’S CAESAR 


in legibility of text and helpfulness of notes and vocabulary is unrivaled. The Grammatical 
Appendix contains all the grammar needed for reading Cesar. 


WELLS’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


The latest and most progressive ideas in algebra and geometry are embodied in the new 
books in the Wells’s series. 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Accurate texts, helpful notes and attractive illustrations make this series exceptionally 
popular. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars free on request. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Pablisbers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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FoR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 





**Our Country’s Story” is now a basal book in history. 


The Virginia State Board of Education, at a recent meeting, passed a resolution placing this 
book on the list of basal texts instead of supplementary texts as previously announced, 


The Virginia Edition contains a supplementary chapter on the history of Virginia 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY—VIRGINIA EDITION 


60 Cents Net, Postpaid 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














“It fits into a space in our list of text-books that bas 
been for a long time vacant.”—LAWRENCE T. Roys- 
rER, M. D., Chairman City of Norfolk School Board 


Primer of Sanitation 


Br JOHN W. RITCHIE 
Professor of Biology, College of William and Mary, Virginia 


The first book to teach in untechnieal, easily under- a ey 
stood t+:ms the reasons for germ disease and the if ry “| gee FE “Ech 
simple, everyday weapons to be used in the fight ee ~ ws dua eo ee 22 - 
against it. . storm al 


SPL SSE 





‘A general practical application of these simple 
petetigies and most important truths would work a 
revolution in our State ya gee and save the 
terrific waste in human life that now takes place M h H | A 
through ignorance.” —ENNION G. WILLIAMS, M. D., urp ys ote ano nnex 
State Commissioner of Health, Richmond. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















cLoTn ILLUSTRATED 206 PAGES 
er eae tie The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Mailing Price, for single copies. . 60c Hotel in the City. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HU DSON NEW YORK 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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Newly Adopted High School Books 


SINGLE LIST iy 
Tarr: New Physical Geography. ........e6e.--. Gees “x ene 88 
Warren: E|-ments of Agriculture tok (gules cee .99 
Ely and Wicker: Elementary Principles of Economics Aa a .90 


TENTATIVE MULTIPLE LIST 


Schultze & Sevenoak : Plane Geometry Huntington: Elementary English Composition 
Schultze & Sevenoak : Plane and Solid Geometry Thieme and Effinger: French Grammar 
Hall & Knight: Algebra for Colleges and Schools jailey : Botany—-An Elementary Text Book 


Emerson and Bender: Modern English, Book Two 


Discretionary German and French Texts 
Schiller : William Tell, with vocabulary (Carruth) 50 La Fontaine: Fables. .... . teh ae, ara 


Hewett: German Reader .. an al 100 Fasnacht: Perrault—Contes des Fees. ae 
Fasnacht: Grimm —Kinder und Hausmarchen .50 





The Macmillan Company nerve" 


Represented by W. S. GOOCH, University, Virginia. 





Sea-Side Normal 


Newport News, Va. 


E. SHAWEN, Conductor, WILLIS A. JENKINS, Local Manager 
Norfolk, Va. Newport News, Va. 


Redway and Chancellor 


Demonstration Classes Taught. Round Table of Practical Questions. 
5 


Work Leading to Special Primary Certificate. 


A bath in the ocean arranged for everybody every day. 
School exhibit of work from all grades. 


Primary Manual Training a specialty. 
Model school room shown. 


Model school garden with special instruction in gardening and agriculture. 
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Adopted for Exciusive Use in Virginia Migh Schools. 


WALKER’S CAESAR. 


This book is also exclusively used In Louisiana, Oklahoma and Kansas, as well as in hundreds of cities 
and towns throughout the country. 


On Mulitipie List. . 


BSELLUM HMELVETICUM. 
(A beginning Latin book based on Caesar.) 


HERRICK & DAMON’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 
(For third and fourth years.) 


NEWCOMER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
NEWCOMER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THE LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
(More than fifty volumes.) 


On Optionai List. 
ROGERTS’S RULES OF ORDER. 


Another triumph for the standard book. For use by all students of debating and parliamentary 
practice. Cloth, 75e.; Full Leather, $1.00. 





SGOTT, FORESMAN & GOMPANY, 


37 East 28th Street, NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


one SPoeledeleleceseselee> So%: or ese cee OS sresesece: socecelecesese 


_§ Viginle Codes, . . . . . . . $325.00 exclusive of cult. 
Rates : | Ret Saw a coe 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Lexington, Va. Suberintendent. 
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THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE COLLEGE: 


I. Pelitical Science and Economics: Four academic courses and a special teachers’ course. 

Il. English Language and Literature: Ten academic courses and six special teachers’ courses. 
lll. Mathematics: Nine academic and four special teachers’ courses. 
IV. Chemistry: Six academic courses. 


V. Greek, French and German: Eight academic courses in Greek, two academic and two special 
teachers’ courses in French and in German. 


VI. Zoology and Botany: Eleven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Vil. Drawing and Manual Arts: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses in Drawing, and 
four academic and two special teachers’ courses in Manual Arts. 


Vill. Latin: Six academic and four special teachers’ courses. 


IX. Psychology, Philosophy and Education: Four academic courses in Psychology and four in Philo- 
sophy are given; ten academic and four special teachers’ courses in Education. 


X. Physics: Four academic courses. 


XI. History: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Upon request, we shall be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, with full details of the 
work of the next term, or to correspond with you if you are interested in choosing a college. For 
information address 


The College of William and Mary, 


HERBERT L. BRIDGES, Registrar WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philoso; hy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


IT. Department of Graduate Studies 


This de ment, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such direetions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of g-y- =f but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


III. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted ing Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 


Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be —— for students who have completed adequate collegiate 


courses elsewhere in Mathematics Physics and 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be (istributed over three years. An excellent special! 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts 


; Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous comers § 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Ino: ic Chemistry, General Biology, and either Physics, German, or French 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which eontains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. The interest from 
another Loan Fund is available for students in amy department. Full particulars on application to the 
President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to al! Virginians. Al! other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 


emistry. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address . ~ 


J. L. JARMAN, Pre sient, 


Farmyville, Virginia. 
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VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 


Shipped from Richmond, Va. 


SCHOOL DESK 





AUTOMATIC TRIUMPH 
From Buffalo 





NEW OXFORD 
From Grand Rapids 





OLD DOMINION SCHOOL DESK 


d from Richmond, Va. Quick Delivery. Low Freight Rates. 





Virginia School Supply Company 


No. 18 S. Ninth Street 
VIRGINIA 


- Pest-Office Box 474 
RICHMOND 





Send for Catalogue 











A FEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 





Brooks and Hubbard’s Composition-Rhetoric 


we payn yy ge dln mye egherrey aeg The most successful text ever 
published in High School Eng Sufficient for the entire four years, and suitable for any class 
of high schools, city or rural. included. 


ELIZABETH P.CLE ND, Head of Department of English, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Brooks and Hubbard's -y- 7 yy seems to me admirably sulted for genera! 
pt by steps by lg distaste 
ful Tr whth teaks that eeemn to tnpaatuhe of tebsovesnene 
Milme’s Standard Algebra ue 
Safely modern—-sanely conservative. No fads. Made to order on suggestions of high school 


teachers in every section; Abtndant problems, traditional and abstract, comcrete and scientific. 
Meets all college entraace requirements. One book for the entire course. 


JULIAN A, BUBRUSS, Normal and Industrial College for Women, Harrisonburg, Va.: 
wo here GS + Algebra. as we consider it very well adapted to a beginner's 


Davison’s Numan Bodyiand Health, Advanced 


Not school sanitation, but the laws and facts of personal hygiene, with enough of structure 
(anatomy) and function (physiology) to enable the pupil to understand and apply them. No puz- 
zling technical terms, no dry details, but clear, vital, practical. Widely used in first-year classes. 

WM. R. SMITHEY, Principal, High School, Petersburg, Va: We are using Davison’s Human Body and 
Health as a regular and 


text-book in this school. After examining a great texts on 
I selected Davison’s for these reasons: Em phasis is and hy 


ty-seven ie chs Dewk aaa T daa fe mn tneeh tatheeentory tacts he 
in mastering it. An average of six is assigned as a iesson,. In fact, it is the opinion of the class that 
the text is an unusually simpleone. { am more than pleased with the results I am getting, and | believe 
the pupils are gaining a knowledge of the subject. 


Forman’s(‘Essentials in Civil Government 

A course in good citizenstip, in political ethics. Simple, graphic, practical, broad and pe- 
triotic. Brings pupils face to face with the affairs of the world around them. Like the foregoing, 
primarily desigaed for first year work. No two subjects, no two books, so necessary for the great 
number of pupils who go no further than the first high school year. 


NANNIE C. DAVIS, Principal of Practice School, William and Mary College, Williams Va.: For- 
man’s Essentials in Civil Government meets a long-felt need. meg its presentation of tical ideals 
based on civic morality. it elevates citizenship and veaches respect government. It should be in the 
first year of every high school course. 


Colby’s Outlines of General History 


So brief that it can easily be completed in one year. Well proportioned, with proper 
attention to modern history. The greatest emphasis placed on the main facts, events, and prin- 
ciples. Interesting to students. Written in vivid, terse style. Matters of little importance care- 


fully omitted. 


GEORGE Mck. BAIN, Principal, Norfoik High School, Norfolk, Va.: Colby’s Outlines of Genera! H 
has been examined by the head of our History Department, who pronounces it the best book for sch 
that he has seen, and 1 give it my endorsement. 


Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for Beginners 

Thorough preparation for Caesar in twenty-five weeks. A vocabulary of 500 of Caesar’s most 
common words, reviews in every lesson, systematic (not choppy), well graded emphasis on essen- 
tials. Constant reference to English Grammar and Syntax. ' 


GRANVILLA D&SWALD, Teacher of Latin, High School, Bristol, Va.: Any teacher of high school Latin, 
after qzawens Se Pearson's book, can see that he appreciates ali the w nown difficulties incidentai 
to high school Latin. What I consider the best. or one of the best features of the book, is the English sy p- 
tax. Most Latin books take it for nted that puplis know English syntax, and arrange their books 
accordingiy. This means that neatly halt of the period must be used by the teacher in ex planation. 
Pearson's Essentials also simplifies many other difficulties overlooked by most books. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, new vom. 














New Texts for Virginia High Schools 


The First Year of Latin 





By Walter B. Gunnison, Principal, and Walter S. Harley, 





A book for the beginner in 
Latin. 


Thorough preparation for the 
reading of Caesar. 


Meanings of words, forms and 
uses are taught by means of 
Caesar’s vocabulary, phrases 
and sentences. 


A clear and logical presen- 
tation of grammar. 














Instructor in Latin, Erasmus High School, Brookiyn, N Y. 


DEVELOPED 
FROM 
YEARS OF 
CLASSROOM 
EXPERIENCE 











Abundance of material for 
translation. 

Seven hundred words from 
Caesar’s vocabulary. 

Omits non-essentials ; gives a 
remarkably clear and skil- 
fully introduced treatment 
of the subjunctive. 

Excellent review lessons 
round out each subject. 























Strong in its power to awaken 
the pupil’s interest. 


By a sound, logical organiza- 
tion of theorems, it reduces 
to a minimum the number 
required for demonstration. 


Its practical problems and its 
clear diagrams give the 
study a new and fresh ap- 
peal to all pupils. 











The Elements of Geometry 


By Walter N. Bush, Principal, and John B. Clarke, late 
Instructor in Mathematics, Polytechnic High School, San Franciseo. 


DEVELOPS 
THE PUPIL’S 
ABILITY 
TO DO 
ORIGINAL 
WORK 





















Systematic in its method of 
attacking and solving pro- 
blems. 

Groups together all theorems 
involving the same funda- 
mental principle, and thus 
aids the pupil in associating 
his ideas. 

Supplies a large number of 
original exercises and offers 
helpful suggestions which 
inspire the pupil with confi- 
dence. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








NEW YORK 





BOSTON 

























